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STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 


WirHin a term of ten years immediately preceding and following 
the year 1840, the greater number of our oldest and most important 
institutions for the insane were opened for patients. Some of these 
asylums have taken, and others are about to take, occasion, at the 
close of their second decennial periods, to give a retrospective view 
of the results obtained, and the progress made, during this time. So 
far as this has already been done, it has been duly chronicled in the 
notices of asylum-reports published in this journal, and forms an 
interesting record. The wise liberality of public authorities, the 
bounty of private citizens, the devotion of medical men, and the 
steady co-operation and support of the benevolent of every class, 
have accomplished a work which will not suffer by comparison with 
any thing of its kind in any country. 

In 1840, barely 2,000 insane were under care, in twenty regularly 
organized institutions in the United States, and public attention had 
not been drawn to the large number of this class in the poor-houses 
and receptacles. In view of what even yet prevails in these places, 
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after all the efforts for reform that have been made, the imagination 
may be left to paint their condition at that time. At the opening of 
the year 1860, there were about 8,500 provided for in fifty institu- 
tions, most of which are of the first class. Besides these are a num- 
ber of minor asylums, belonging to cities, counties, and sects, of 
which we have no regular report; and a steady though tardy pro- 
gress is making in the provision for the chronic insane of new and 
thinly settled districts. 

It is not to be wondered at that, under the constant demand for 
practical eflort in behalf of the insune, no considerable advance 
should have been made in the study of insanity. Yet the want of 
success has not been mainly owing to a lack of interest, or even of 
activity, in this department. It seems to us in great part due to 
some fallacies in the method of inquiry, which was early adopted, 
and which has been suffered, with little change, to guide the scien- 
tific labors of the specialty. The time seems an appropriate one in 
which to thoroughly consider the general plan upon which our obser- 
rations of mental disease are to proceed. What are our theories of 
the relation and comparative importance of the facts which are pre- 


sented tous? Without such theories, little intelligent observation of 


mental or vital phenomena can be made. Can not these be recon- 
ciled, and their statement agreed upon, after sufficient diseussion ? 
Would not a less complicated and less pretentious plan than is now 
generally adopted, be more promising of ‘good results? These and 
other questions which the subject will suggest, can not, we think, 
receive too thorough and general consideration. Our object here is 
merely to enforce the importance of such an inquiry. The matter 
can be usefully discussed at length only at a meeting of our Associ- 
ation, and we earnestly commend it to the notice of the members. 
Looking over the annual reports of American Asylums, we need 
not say how almost entirely they are filled by numerical tables. The 
general fact is, that all the medical, social and economical particu- 
lars, belonging or supposed to belong to the history of each institution 
for the year, are thus arranged. With a certain license—as pardon- 


able perhaps in the specialist as in the poet, who coerces to the de- 
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mands of measure or rhyme the noblest and most comprehensive 
words—these are called “statistics” of insanity. Nevertheless, it 
is not a little curious to trace the preseut all-embracing use of the 
term from its first introduction. This is due to a German professor, 
and dates not much more than a century ago. The forms of nu- 
merical tables had previously been resorted to for purposes similar to 
those for which they are now so generally used, and the idea of 
substituting “the figures of arithmetic for the figures of speech,” 
in many departments of knowledge, was necessarily involved in the 
philosophical reform which we are accustomed to date from the time 
of Lord Bacon; but statistics, as a system, were unknown previous 
to the middle of the last century. As the name imports, it was first 
applied only to matters of state concern. Population, wealth, com- 
merce, education, ete., were reduced to numerical forms, which 


should prove the unerring guide of the political economist to future 
progress, and constitute for the past the most substantial foundation 
of history. But the new method soon became a system which was 
to comprehend all other branches of science whatever. The argu- 
ment was, in the language of one of its journals, that “ As all things 
on earth were given to man for his use, and ail things in creation 
were so ordained as to contribute to his advantage and comfort, and 
as whatever aflects man individually aflects also man in a state of 
society, it follows that statistics enter more or less into every branch 
of science, and form that part of each which immediately connects 
it with human interests.” 

The application of the system to the phenomena of meutal dis- 
ease, seems, however, to have been suggested by the introduction of 
the numerical method of Louis into general medicine. Shortly after 
this great medical philosopher had so confidently set about resolving 
the problems of pathology and therapeutics through his new method, 
Esquirol employed similar forms in his researches into insanity. 
These high expectations from statistics in general medicine were 
soon moderated, and their proper place in medical research gradu- 
ally awarded. In pathology the system was found nearly useless. 


In therapeutics it has been of some utility, but almost wholly as a 
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critical weapon in affording negative proof. At present, only in 
epidemiology, and other branches of public hygiene which are prac- 
tically concerned with masses of persons and general principles, is 
its applicability fully admitted. 

The exact position of this system in the psychological medicine of 
the past, and its relations to the present stage of progress in that de- 
partment, are less easy to determine. Esquirol gave a powerful im- 
pulse through his writings to the record of facts connected with ‘in- 
sanity, and the extent and accuracy of his observations were the just 
grounds of his fame. But he carefully abstains from advancing any 
theory in connection with them, and does not even point out the com- 
parative value of facts, or discriminate between them in any way. 
They are arranged in their merest accidental relations, and thus pre- 
sented with the least possible regard to their meaning or use. This 
was, of course, all that could be expected from one whose chief mis- 
sion it was “ to overcome prejudices, to dissipate errors, . . . . and 
to make known truths of useful practical application” in the treat- 
ment of the insane. But his example, so far as a practical psychol- 
ogy is concerned, has been perhaps too closely followed by the larger 
number of those who have succeeded him. 

It has not been sufficiently considered, we think, that the subject 
of insanity has two widely different aspects, whence it is to be studied 
from separate, and in some respects opposite, points of view. These 
are the medical, and the social or political. The practical and ad- 
ministrative parts of these two divisions can not, and need not, always 
be separated, but their scientific relations are entirely dissimilar, and, 
‘we are convinced, can only be studied apart from each other, with 
any prospect of success. This will be evident from a brief view of 
the subject of statistical records respecting the insane. We have 
already referred to the origin of statistical science, and need only 
allude to the rank which it has attained in the forms of abstract as 
well as of applied knowledge. It has survived the attacks of ridi- 
cule and abuse, until it has come to be acknowledged as the only safe 
basis of social and governmental reform, of commercial enterprise, 
and indeed of all the grandest schemes of human progress. Books 
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of statistics, instead of being what Lamb once wittily, and with some- 
thing of truth, termed them, “ books that are not books,” are now 
much more truly those from which, or because of which, books are 
made. But statistical science is not, as seems too often supposed, a 
mere record of heterogeneous facts. This were indeed “ learning 
made easy,” to the meanest intellect. The facts of statistics must, 
in the first place, be such as are capable of being reduced to numer- 
ical expressions, with a degree of exactness. These, of course, are 
only of the most general and collective classes. In proportion as 
facts become less general is their statistical value reduced, until we 
reach the individual and special classes, which are worthless. Again, 
facts should be collected and arranged with a knowledge of the pur- 
poses to which they are to be applied. A consideration with which 
idle collectors of empty facts often flatter themselves is, that the sta- 
tist must not deal with application or speculation, which would unfit 
him for observing properly. True, it is not the part of the statist to 
combine or to apply facts, but it does belong to him to point out how 
they may be combined, and what principle must govern their appli- 
cation. The neglect of this has done much to bring the method into 
disrepute, and to give rise to the saying, that “ anything may be proved 
by statistics.” 

Let us now look at the forms of statistics usually adopted in the 
specialty of psychological medicine. And, as at once the most con- 
venient and the most perfect collection of the kind recently made, we 
will first take the abstract of “ Statistics of the establishments for 
the Insane in France, from 1842 to 1853 inclusive,” published in this 
journal for April 1860 and 1861. A highly centralized adminis- 
tration, having for its head in each department the first scientific 
men of a country, must ensure the great advantages of a thorough 
system of records, and the selection of competent observers. Now 
the number of institutions for the insane of a country, their capa- 
city, their mode of support, increase, distribution, population, with 
their admissions and discharges at a certain time, and at regular 
periods, are seen at once to be capable of exact numerical expres- 
sion, and when compared with such other facts as the whole number 
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of insane, and the total population, afford the most perfect guide to 
the legislator and the political economist. This is one kind of the 
facts given, and is truly a matter of state or collective concern. An- 
other class has an indirect importance of the same character. These 
are such as the nativity and residence of the patients, the numbers 
recovered and not recovered, the number of re-attacks, and the num- 
ber of deaths. They do not, like the others, poimt to necessary con- 
clusions, but they aflord ground for more or less probable inferences, 
which may be tested by other series of facts, and these by others still, 
according to the degree of complexity in each case. In the nativity 
of patients, for instance, there can be no direct practical interest. 
The spot of earth upon which an individual was born, can have no 
more relation to a state of mental disorder in his case, than the shape 
which the clouds will assume on the day of his death. The fact of 
race, which might be implied, could have little greater pertinency. 
Yet by comparing the number of insane of a foreign with those of 
native birth, and comparing the total native population with the 
whole number of immigrants, and in a similar way guarding agaiust 
several obvious sources of fallacy, an inference might perhaps be de- 
rived, in the most general terms, as to the health and vigor of the 
entire foreign element from which the number of insane were de- 
rived. Still, it is plain that our statistics would be only an indirect 
and unimportant contribution toward such an estimate. 

The third variety of facts contained in these statistics comprises 
all those concerning the vocation, degree of education, civil condition, 
residence, sex, age, season of attack, of recoveries and of deaths, vo- 
cation of recovered and of deceased, and other similar particulars. 
We have omitted to include the etiological records, which will be 
hereafter noticed. Now let us ask ourselves for what purpose these 
facts have been drawn out with such an ingenious minuteness. Their 
collocation cannot be based upon any principle of statistical science. 
They can be recorded numerically, but figures carry no virtue not 
contained in terms; and the common principle by which they are 
possibly connected must be expressed, before the first step in their 


combination is made. For it is to be remembered that no useful ob- 
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servation is possible, except as connected with some known or assum- 
ed principle which is present to the mind of the observer. Bald 
facts, without some hypothesis to co-ordinate them, are the merest 
rubbish. Even in physical science, where general laws are so ac- 
curately known, and deductive conclusions do so much to guide the 
the student, still some hypothesis must attend upon the severest in- 
ductive processes in the discovery of special laws. How much more, 
then, do we need theory in organic science, whose most general laws 
are beyond our grasp. We have in meteorology a science whose foun- 
dation principles are capable of the most exact mathematical ex- 
pression, but whose data are so extremely numerous and complicated 
as to render its progress by pure induction quite impossible. Who 
does not know the large use which is made of theory in the pursuit 
of this study? Yet in the study of mental phenomena, whose data 
are infinitely more complex, and whose primary laws are unknown, 
we are cautioned against anything beyond the merest record of facts. 

If any proof were wanting of the extreme fallacy of the grouping 
of facts in connexion with insanity like those which we are now con- 
sidering, it might be found in the comments which accompany these 
statistics. As though with tacit assent to their unmeaningness, their 
obvious meaning is coolly reversed or negatived whenever—as is 
often the case—it is contrary to, or not confirmed by, the preconceived 
views of the writer. Thus instead of aflordinge a test to theory, 
these facts are merely the excuse for oflering endless hypotheses in 
their explanation. Let us take, for instance, the first table in the 
second part of the article referred to as given in our last number. 
This table shows that, during a given period, the yearly number of 
discharges from French asylums gradually diminished. Now the 
data given here we suppose to form a part of the true statistics of a 
country. Taken together with the facts that the admissions to asy- 
lums for the same period had increased nearly three hundred per 
cent., and that the number and capacity of these institutions had in- 
creased to a definite extent, we have a reliable basis for a few gene- 
ral statements of certain value. But M. Legoyt evidently fears that, 


as is the manner of psychologists, we must infer from these data a 
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decreased efficiency of treatment, and thence goes on to explain as 
follows :— 

“We regret that the documents do not furnish the means of de- 
termining exactly whether this reported diminution belongs to the 
patienis discharged before or after recovery. Siill, we do not hesitate 
to admit the former hypothesis, and conclude that many were dis- 
charged before their complete recovery would warrant. For, on the 
one hand, it is not easy to believe, especially when we take into ac- 
count the new therapeutic resources, and the increased comforts, 
which belong to nearly a!l modera asylums—that the treatment of 
the insane is less effective than formerly ; and, on the other hand, it 
is probable that families, appreciating more fully from day to day 
the great advantages of these institutions, are more and more dis- 
posed to maintain their friends in Asylums, even after they may be 
acknowledged as incurable cases.” 


The table above referred to also shows what is termed “a very 
interesting fact,” which is, that the percentage of discharges from 
asylums has been greater among males than among females. In- 
stead of noticing this as a natural consequence of the larger yearly 
number of male admissions, the writer observes that ‘“ the explana- 
tions of this excess offered by directors of asylums have been various,” 
and proceeds to enumerate some of them; but he himself questions 
‘“‘whether we ought not rather to attribute this difference to the 
greater or less severity of the disease itself, depending upon the dif- 
ference in causes which induce insanity in the two sexes.” Here is 
implied the error which has been before alluded to, of comparing 
things numerically which can have no numerical expression. The 
terms insanity, disease, and cause—when the latter is predicated of 
vital phenomena—are not entities which may be dealt with by num- 
bers. But we shall have occasion to allude to this again. It is 
enough to say, there is no ground in reason or analogy for the pri- 
mary assumption that sex has any necessary and positive relations 
to insanity. The presumption is, then, that it has none; and there 
is nothing in all the figures which have accumulated upon the point 
tp weaken that presumption in the least. Yet the table giving the 
number of admissions according to sex, M. Legoyt says, “‘ seems to 
settle the question” of the relative liability to mental disease. It 
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has been thus settled, as our readers are well aware, very many 
times, on one side and on the other. Will not some enterprising sta- 
tistician at length draw up these opposite conclusions numerically, 
and strike a balance which shall be final—until the next report of 
asylum statistics is published? Yet it is satisfactory to see that, at 
points where we might expect some such absurd inference as the 
above, the writer is very happy in the common-sense explanations to 
which he limits himself, and which are, as he says, “ wholly inde- 
pendent of psychological influences.” 

The fallacy, or rather the folly, of this array of heterogeneous facts 
in the name of the numerical method, may be further illustrated by 
the various tabulation of the ages of patients with the several par- 
ticulars of admission, recovery, death, &c. This comparison is made 
because of the hypothesis that age has an influence in the develop- 


ment of insanity. Now what shadow of excuse is there for any 


such supposition? It is proper that we should be reminded here, 
that an empirical etiology has always gone before a scientific one, 
which has had only to render the former more exact and certain. 
Centuries ago the Father of Medicine remarked that phthisis was 
most commonly developed between the ages of thirteen and _ thirty- 
five years. The widest statistical records, made within the last cen- 
tury, have simply served to render this relation in more precise terms, 
and to refer to an imposing mass of figures as its proof. This may 
have been of some use in the construction of life-tables, although to 
medical men it can have only an infinitesimal value. But no phy- 
sician, from the time of Hippocrates down, has observed that insanity 
belonged to any particular time of life more than another. And 
this is not to be wondered at, when the vaguely defined condition 
which we call insanity is contrasted with phthisical disease. Death 
and certain organic lesions are the test in one case. What it is in 
the other, who can yet tell us ? 

We may mention here a curious instance of the empirical sugges- 
tion of causes in insanity. Probably most of our readers have looked 
over the numerical inquiries once made into the supposed influence 
of the moon in causing mental disorder, and in varying its symp- 
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toms. The observation of numerous and intelligent persons upon 
this point for centuries was enough to prompt the most searching and 
methodical inquiry. The statistics, if we recollect aright, indicated 
some sort of connection between the moon’s phases and morbid men- 
tal symptoms much more strongly than have those of the various 
accidents of age, sex, vocation, &c., with the same. But these co- 
incidences were explained away, to the satisfaction of nearly all 
except the most ignorant and superstitious. This came, of course, 
in the progress of astronomy. In spite of statistics, and, indeed, of 
superficial observation to this day, the theory of lunar influence has 
ceased to receive attention. Have we not advanced far enough in 
meteorology, if not to create a disbelief in the effect of climatic chan- 
ges upon insanity, at least to convince us of the utter hopelessness of 
further inquiry? Add to the immensely numerous and complicated 
data of this science the intangibilities of mind in its most perplexing 
manifestations, and do not our records which give the admissions, 
deaths, &c., according to season and month, appear fanciful to the 
last degree ? 

To other statistical heads of the same character as the above, we 
will only refer. The tables of civil condition, vocation and educa- 
tion are the principal ones not already noticed. It is safe to say that 
not one of them has contributed a useful suggestion in behalf of true 
science, and the appeals for popular effect based upon them, serve 
far more to bring discredit upon the specialty than for any good pur- 
pose. Most of these were observations begun in the ill informed zeal 
which attaches to all new methods, and it appears to us without 
foundation in rational knowledge. Be this as it may, they have 
been long tried, are entirely without promise of fruit, and may justly 
be abandoned or greatly modified for this cause. 

In all but the first class, or that of true statistics, according to 
the division made at the beginning of this article, we have been 
dealing with proposed aids to the etiology of insanity, although the 
table of causes is usually only one of twenty special tables in our 
reports. It will not be necessary to dwell here upon the pre-emi- 


nent importance in a medical point of view, of the study of the 
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causes of mental disorder. We are forced to recognize that the mor- 
bid phenomena of mind, more than any other class of symptoms 
which we are called to notice, represent a most profound and radical 
type of disease. The most marked diatheses, as the scrofulous and 
nervous, representing the accumulated results of morbid causes per- 
haps through many generations, may still undergo one further trans- 
formation in the downward series,—into mental disease. There are, 
of course, numerous exceptions, in the temporary disturbance of the 
cerebral functions by toxic agents, or severe moral shocks, but, as 
compared with the number of cases in which insanity marks the 
farthest reach of vital degeneracy, they are but few. To the medi- 
cal man, therefore, the chief problems of mental disease are of ne- 
cessity those which refer to its prevention rather than to its cure ; 
and hence the study of causes is of the first and almost exclusive 
importance. 

But it must be admitted that the manner in which this class of 
investigations has been pursued, as appears in a large number of 
asylum-reports, and even of special treatises upon the subject, is the 
most unpromising, and even absurd, of any arising in the specialty. 
To say that the certainty with which one phenomenon brings anoth- 
er to succeed it is that which establishes causal relations between 
them, and not the intimacy of their relation in time or space, seems 
trite enough; but when we glance at the multitude of hypothetical 
causes which are stated in our etiological tables, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to say what we have better than was found in the days of the 
belief in astrology and demoniacal possession. If we are to avoid 
all theory in the observation of causes, and simply to record facts, 
must we not record all the facts, or how shall we discriminate? In 
the case of a patient who first exhibits what, in the judgment of the 
observer, is an insane manifestation during a thunder-storm, is the 
cause to be given as lightning, or thunder, or tempest, or flood ? or, 


is it a moral cause, as anxiety or alarm ? 


Accidents of this sort are 
constantly stated as causes, and such an instance as the above is by 
no means an extravagant one. If any of these circumstances are 


given, certainly none of them should be withheld. But why should 
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the record of any or all of them be the principal, or, as is sometimes 
the case, the sole, aim of the observer? In a particular case of 
insanity, we seek the expression of a cause for the sake, mainly, of 
prognosis ; in general, we study etiology in order to find preventive 
means. It is needless to say that no one seriously supposes meteor- 
ological phenomena to contai the elements of a prevision of cere- 
bral symptoms, any more than he does that planetary aspects con- 
trol the virtues of medicinal herbs. Neither does he intend to urge 
the necessity of abating thunder-storms, or any of their incidents. 
We hope to be excused for seeming to trifle here, but we are at a 
loss how else to comment upon the grave burlesques of scientific 
forms which the subject calls before us. 

Yet, unfruitful as the etiology of mental disease has hitherto been, 
and absurd as the tabular forms which have been applied to it, we 
believe that in the study of development—aided if necessary by ta- 


bles whose figures may serve to condense simple facts bearing upon 


some sober hypothesis—is the main hope of progress in mental med- 
icine. It would not probably be necessary, if it were in place, to 
defend such a belief here, as it has been impressed upon our readers 
in all the most recent and important works upon insanity. Nor 
shall we endeave r to give even the ( utline ( { a scheme of our own 
for the study of this all-important but most difficult subject. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that no single line of inquiry is to be relied upon 
in so complex and intricate a matter. Our eflorts must be moderate 


ly the most positiv e facts, these must be 


and patient. Accepting on 
grouped in every possible way, to present the many-sided aspects of 
cerebro-mental disease. An important step in this direction has lately 
been made by the celebrated French psychologist M. Morel, in his 
Traite des Maladies Mentales. This author entirely rejects symp- 
toms as the basis of classification in mental disease, and designates 
the forms of insanity according to causes. Acknowledging the pres- 
ent imperfection of this scheme, he yet, and we think correctly, be- 
lieves that by thus concentrating the attention of the physician upon 
the etiology of insanity, a most important point is gamed. A _ brief 


analysis of his work, in the number of this journal for October, 1860, 
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gives a general idea of the proposed classification, and we hope that 
the views of M. Morel will gain the attention of every one interested 
in the progress of psychology. It will be seen at once, how much 
more condensed, simple and definite the matter of our tables of cau- 
ses would become were this method of record adopted. The group 
‘“ hereditary insanity” would take the first place, and, through its 
several classes, receive that especial attention which its great impor- 
tance is acknowledged to demand. Next in order is “ insanity the 
effect of toxic agents,” in the widest sense. That all the numerous 
varieties of this large group must and do tend to develop a certain 
type of symptoms, will be admitted by the scientific observer. It 
would comprise narcotic, alcoholic, malarial, puerperal, mineral and 
food poisons. The third group, ‘‘ insanity caused by the transforma- 
tion of certain nervous disorders,” would include a large portion of 
those cases now attributed in such an indefinite way to “ ill health,” 
and numerous other more or less remote sources. By thus bringing 
together in large groups the causes of insanity, it will be seen that 
the tendency is to direct attention mainly to predisposing or efficient 
causes, to the neglect of the infinite variety of accidental ones. 

But we will not transcend our province by doing more than to 
point out the direction in which it seems possible some changes in 
our theory and forms of asylum-statistics might be advantageously 
made. If it be said that our hints are chiefly in limitation of the 
present methods, we remember that Drs. Bell and Ray, than whom 
there are no higher authorities in this or any country upon the sub- 
ject, have wholly denied the value of the numerical method in insan- 
ity, and present only the general statistics of the institutions which 
have been under their charge. _In fact, it is too often found in asy- 
lum reports that their professional value is inversely as the length 
and variety of the statistical tables presented. We do not, however, 
desire to see all numerical forms abandoned in the study of insanity. 
The “ medicine of the future,” in many of its departments likely to 
become almost wholly preventive, and thus of a public and general 
character, must owe more and more of its progress to statistical sci- 


ence. Let us by all means continue such records as have at present 
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any rational value, and let us adopt such other forms as the strict 
rules of scientific observation will warrant. We may remember 
that in whatever department rude knowledge has been already de- 
veloped into science, figures have been without exception the agents 
of thischange. It was by means of a numerical scheme—the atomic 
theory—that chemistry was raised at once to the rank of an exact 
seience, and the most important applications to medicine and the arts 
became possible. Indeed, that exactness of any form of knowledge 
which gives to it the dignity of science exists just in the degree that 
numerical expression may be given to it. We have no right to deny 
the possibility that the beneficent aims of the physician may one day 
be firmly based upon scientific principles, nor to abate the most ear- 


nest eflorts towards the accomplishment of so important a work. 


THE MARVELLOUS.* 
[ Winslow's Psychological Journal, January, 1861.] 


In the last number of the past series of this Journal we briefly re- 
viewed the chief ‘ phenomenal phases,’ as the Spiritualists say, under 
which the love of mankind for the marvellous has been displayed in 
past centuries. We purpose in the present article to consider the 
manifestations displayed in our own time ; and it will not be amiss, 
in the first place, to recapitulate the actual claims of the Spiritual- 
ists, as stated by a prominent brother of the order, who is wishful to 
“« present a brief general statement of the leading phenomenal phases 
in which, at the present day, Spiritualism is presented to us.” 

“ Before doing so,” writes this author (Spiritual Magazine, No. 
2,) “as a preliminary observation necessary to a right understanding 


* Tistoire du Merveill dans les Temps Modernes. Par Louis Figuier. Paris, 
1860. 
The Spiritual Magazine. London, 1860. 
The Arcana of Christianity, and various Sermons. By the Rev. T. L. Harris. 
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of the matter, we would remark, that there are persons in some way 
peculiarly constituted whose presence appears to furnish conditions 
requisite to enable spirits to act upon matter, or to manifest their 
agency in any way cognizable to men. In what this peculiarity con- 
sists, whether it be chemical, electrical, magnetic, odylic, or in some 
combination of these, or in what else, it would lead us too far from 
our present purpose to consider.” (We break into the quotation at 
this point, in order to call attention to the effects of spiritual inter- 
course upon English composition.) ‘“ At present we would only 
point out the fact that the presence of one such person at least is 
necessary in every circle before any spirital manifestation can be ob- 
tained. Such persons are now technically designated mediums.” 


The most common form of the manifestations, and that which is 


most easily obtained, is seen in— 


“1. The Rappings, Table-tippings, and other Sounds and 
Movements of Ponderable Bodies.—The company assembled place 
their hands lightly on a table, and if a suitable medium is present, 
in a short time sounds, like raps or detonations, are heard on the 
table, the chairs, the walls, or the floor, often varying in power and 
tone. . . . . At other times, instead of sounds being heard, extraor- 
dinary movements of the table are seen, it rising and falling verti- 
cally or perpendicularly, and to different elevations of the floor, or 
sliding along the room first in one direction and then in another, or 
moving rapidly round it. . . . . On more than one occasion we have 
seen the table rise from the floor without any contact. . . . . no one 
being nearer than from two to three feet of it. Human beings also 
have frequently been raised off the floor and floated round the room 
in the presence of numerous persons. 

“2. Spirit Writings and Sprit Drawings——The former of 
these modes of communication is not unfrequent. Usually, the me- 
dium holds a pencil in hand as for writing, and, sometimes immedi- 
ately, sometimes after a few minutes, the hand goes into involuntary 
motion, forming letters, words, and sentences, making an intelligible 
communication or reply to some question, verbal or mental, that has 
been asked. . . . . With some mediums the hand 1s simply used me- 
chanically, the medium not having the slightest idea of what is be- 
ing written ; with others this is accompanied by impression as to 
the immediate word or sentence that is to be written, but no 
further ; I know one medium who sees before him in the air, or upon 
the table, the word he bas to write. . . . . Cases of direct spirit- 
writing, that is, not requiring the intervention of a mortal hand, are 
comparatively rare. 

“3. Trance and Trance Speaking. .... —In this state the 
trancee frequently speaks as fromm a spirit—sometimes in long and sus- 
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tained discourse ; and even at times in a foreign and (to the trancee) 
unknown tongue. We have scores of times heard persons of but 
little education discourse, when in this state, with an amplitude of 
knowledge, which we are sure they did not in themselves possess, and 
with a logical coherence and power of expression of which in their 
normal state they were incapable. . . . . This state is similar, if 
not identical, with that which in the same persons may be induced 
by mesmerism. 

Clairvoyance and Clairaudience..... 

“5. Luminous Phenomena are sometimes seen at spiritual séan- 
ces. They are usvaily described as very brilliant ; sometimes they 
appear as stars, or as balls of fire; at other times they shoot, meteor- 
like, through the apartment, or gleam over the walls, or appear as 
luminous currents circling round a particular centre, such as the 
hand of the medium, the pencil with which he is writing, or some 
object in the room. 

“6. Spiritual Impersonation, or the representation or reproduc- 
tion in a medium of the actions and manner, gait, deportment, and 
other peculiarities which distinguished the actuating spirit in his 
earth-life. 

“7. Spirit-music.—A musical instrument, say a harp or an ac- 
cordion, being held or suspended in the hand of the medium, or of 
some person near him, tunes are sometimes played on it by invisible 
agency, often in a very superior manner ; sometimes it will be a 
known and familiar tune, at other times spirit-music will be thus im- 
provised. 

‘“* We know persons who often, when alone and unexpectedly, hear 
delightful music, apparently in the air, resembling, and yet unlike, 
any other they have heard. 

“8. Vastble and Tactual Manifestations, such as the appear- 
ance and touch of spirit hands. 

wa Spirit Intercourse by means of the mirror. crystal, and ves- 
sel of water. .... 

0. Apparitions of th Depai ted. 

“11. Visions and Pre-visions. 

“12. Dreams. 

“13. Presentiments. 

“14. Spirit Influx, by which ideas and sentiments are infused 
into the mind. 
Involuntary Utte rance, 
“16. Possession.—We believe that many persons treated as in- 


the demoniaes of old.” 


sane are only so in the same sense as 

These quotations afford a sufficient basis of information concerning 

the alleged facts of spiritualism to enable us to investigate its nature 
g | 


and causes, and we now proceed to consider the whole matter under 
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two heads—first, the physical phenomena of a séance ; and, secondly, 
the results of spiritual dictation. 

It has been conceded by the Spiritualists, over and over again, 
that the marvels of the séance are of the same nature with those 
wrought under the names of witchcraft, demoniac possession, mes- 
merism, &c. ; and it follows that the facts and arguments bearing 
upon the latter will apply to the former also. With this preliminary 
statement, it is necessary first to take into account the element of 
fraud that enters into such pretended miracles. 

In the accounts of séances that are held in private houses, we are 
usually assured that no fraud has taken place; and the character of 
the host is frequently adduced as a guarantee for the good faith of 
the performance. We must, however, take into account that all the 
tricks of a séance could be readily accomplished or surpassed by any 
of the intelligent gentlemen whose vocation it is to exhibit sleight of 
hand before the public ; and hence, where deception is not only pos- 
sible, but easy, we want some better security against its occurrence 
than can be furnished by the presumed integrity of the proprietors 
of drawing-rooms. (uwzs custodiet ipsos custodes? There have 
been some very great rogues whose honesty would have been 
thought above suspicion, until the day when their knavery was de- 
tected ; there are many owners of ottomans and accordions whom 
it would not be difficult to dupe; and there are even some individu- 
als not wholly lost to a sense of the pleasures of hoaxing. Upon 


all these grounds, it is fuir to require that every display of spirit in- 


fluence should bear the test of a close and critical examination—and 
that even the tables of an entertainer should not be exempted from 
suspicion and from search. In order to show some of the methods 
of deception that were practised during the prevalence of mesmer- 
ism, we proceed to condense a few pages from the work of M. Morin, 
entitled, Du Magrnetisme et des Sciences Occultes. 

‘“‘ About twenty years ago (M. Morin states) the famous Robert 
Houdin exhibited a new trick, of his own invention, which he called 
the second sight. It was performed as follows: 

“A lad of twelve, being placed at one end of the exhibiting sa- 
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loon, Houdin, crossing to the other side, requested the spectators to 
bring to him any objects they might have in their possession. He 
then questioned the lad about these objects ; and received exact de- 
scriptions of them without any hesitation or mistake. The following 


may serve as a specimen of the dialogue. ‘ What do I hold with 


my hand?” “A piece of money.” “Of what value?” “ Five 
frances.” Of whose reign?’ Louis Phillippe’s.” ‘ Of what 
year?” “1831.” “What do I hold my hand?” “A box.” 


For what purpose?” “A snuff box.” ‘Of what material ?” 
“Gold.” “ What is there on the lid?” “A portrait’—and so on. 
The rivals of Houdin forced to study his trick, at length discovered 
and imitated it, until at all the fairs the acrobats joined this second 
sight to their tumbling, and sometimes, in order to add the attraction 
of mystery to their performances, pretended to mesmerise the person 
who described the objects. The secret was eventually published, un- 
der the name of anti-magnetism. It consists in this, that the man- 
ner of putting the question conveys the answer. For instance, they 
would ask, ‘“ What do I hold with my hand?” ‘“ What do I hold in 
my hand?” “ What is it that I have in my hand?” “ What is it 
that I hold?” &c. By varying the form of question it 1s easy to 
establish a conventional language ; such that the first form shall sig- 
nify a piece of money, the second a watch, the third a ring, and so 
on. As the spectators only presented things that they were accus- 
tomed to carry, a very large number of forms of question was not 
required ; and little dictionaries were published, by which, and by 
the aid of memory, any two confederates could reproduce the trick 
of second sight. M.Gaudon, among others, in a brochure entitled 
The Second Sight Unveiled, explains in detail many ingenious strata- 
gems ; and pleasantly relates that he practised some of them in the 
presence of a party of mesmerists, declaring throughout that the per- 
formance was but a trick. The mesmerists, however, maintained 
that his confederate was a clairvoyant, and himself a magnetiser of 
the first order; and would not believe otherwise until they were 
shown the exact method of procedure. 


“Tt is now well known that this second sight is but an exercise of 
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ingenuity which does not require any unusual powers, and, notwith- 
standing the séances, somnambulism is nothing else. Whenever the 
magnetizer knows what the somnambulist ought to do or to say, he 
is able to prompt him in a conventional language, expressed either 
by words apparently insignificant, or by a pressure of the hand, or 
some other method of touch, or even by his manner of walking, or 


of approaching a seat. You write on a morsel of paper something 


that you wish to have done by the somnambulist ; you give this 
paper to the magnetiser, who reads it, and who, without saying a 
word, places it in the hand of the subject. Presently what you have 
written is executed, and then the paper is shown to the appiauding 
audience. It is but a trick. A touch of the hand has sufficed to 
indicate the part of the somnambulist. One magnetiser who became 
fashionable in Paris confessed to one of the most honorable members 
of the Philanthropico-magnetic Society, that he had 180 distinct 
methods of touching his subject ; and that these were all signs, pre- 
viously agreed upon, by which to make the subject do those things 
which the audiences were most accustomed to require. Being re- 
proached for his bad faith, he replied that the magnetic lucidity was 
so variable, as often to require the assistance of other means. 

“ Certain magnetisers have devised means of communicating with 
their subjects, without the aid either of words or of contact. We 
will cite two examples. A juggler who exhibited the trick of sec- 
ond sight, exhibited also the transmission of sensations. The pre- 
tended somnambulist held a glass of water; and the performer an- 
nounced that in drinking it she should experience the taste of any 
beverage selected by the audience. The name of the beverage re- 
quired being written on paper, the operator, commanding perfect 
silence, placed himself behind his subject, and out of her sight, nei- 
ther touching her, nor uttering a word, but making mesmeric passes 
with extended arms. While thus employed he panted violently, as 
if exerting an energetic eflort of the will. The sormmambulist drank ; 
and after a few seconds declared that she had tasted whatever liquid 
had been specified upon the paper. In this case the loud and varied 
breathing of the operator was the language which served to indicate 


the beverage that should be named. 
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“A friend introduced to me a subject said to be endowed with a 
most rare faculty. This individual having withdrawn, a card was 
taken at hazard from a pack, and presented to the operator, who, 
first looking at it, placed it face downwards upon a sheet of white 
paper, and made believe to mesmerise it. By this process, he said, 
it left upon the paper an impress visible to the somnambulist. The 
card being removed, the operator seated himself on a chair, silent, 
immovable, and even with closed eyes, so as to remove all possibility 
of collusion. Then, as previously arranged, the subject was brought 
into the room, and having examined and smelt the paper, he an- 
nounced, first the color of the card, and then the card itself. The 
operator, after receiving our tribute of applause, informed us that 
the performance was a trick, requiring neither mesmerism nor clair- 
voyance. The position of his legs with regard to those of his chair, 
and of his arms and hands, formed a language sutliciently copious to 
designate all the cards, and enabled the pretended subject to see, at 
a single glance, which one had been taken from the pack. 


“It may be safely concluded, therefore, that in all cases where 


the magnetiser knows what is required from the somnambulist, and 
remains in the room with him, the performance is open to suspicion. 
Such exhibitions prove nothing, inasmuch as it is impossible to ex- 
clude from them opportunities of deception. 


“Tt is also necessary to regard with caution all performances of 
which the programme has been laid d forehand, because such 
may be pre-arranged between the mesmeriser and the subject, who 
then has only to go through the steps of his part in their order. At 
one period of the soiree he will be insensible, next cataleptic, then 
ecstatic, and so on. In such cases, to require a variation of the pro- 


gramme will often break down the whole performance. For exam- 


ple, at a séance at Vauxhall, there were two brothers; one maguet- 


iser, and the other subject. The former went through a succession 
of experiments in his own order, and prefaced each one by a state- 
ment of what was about to be done; but he was generally at a con- 
siderable distance from his subject—and out of his hearing—which 


seemed a sufficient security for good faith. At length he announced 
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that he would draw his brother to himself from one end of the stage 
to the other; and the better to display the force of the magnetic at- 
traction, he invited four strong men from the audience to form a bar- 
rier between himself and the subject, and to endeavor to arrest his 
passage. The four men took their places before the subject, whose 
eyes were bound, and who appeared to see nothing, although this 


had not been ascertained with proper care. The andience waited 


with impatience the signal for bringing the attractive force into play. 


At this moment I advanced with an air of mystery to the magnet- 
iser, took him by the hand, and drew him away from the position in 
which he had placed himself, inviting him to exercise his attractive 
force from his new station. We were so placed that the subject 
could reach us, in a direct line, without coming into contact with 
the four men. The magnetiser was evidently opposed to my propo- 
sition, but having announced that he had power to attract his sub- 
ject at pleasure, he could not refuse to try an experiment more easy 
than that which he had announced; the distance being less, and 
there being no obstacles in the way. He set himself to magnetise 
with great energy, blowing like a porpoise, and probably expecting 
that the subject, hearing his breath, would be warned of his change 
of place ; but, unfortunately for him, the noise of the audience 
drowned that of his breathing. The subject, thinking all prepared, 
started as if nothing had been changed. Using his fists vigorously, 
he soon dispersed the four men, and continued his course in a direct 
line to the place where he expected to find the magnetiser—and 
then stopped, resting as one who had fulfilled his task, and not ap- 
pearing to care the least in the world to seek for him who was said 
to be his centre of attraction. He had not felt, therefore, the force 
said to be directed towards him, and had yielded to an imaginary 
attraction ; or rather, there had been neither attraction nor magnet- 
ism in the case, but simply a concerted programme between two in- 
dividuals, of such easy tricks that no juggler would venture to ex- 
hibit them, although the public regarded them with wonder when 
presented under the name of mesmerism. The experiment of at- 


traction had been accepted and admired for many nights; and yet 
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one single precaution was sufficient to reduce it to its real value. 

“In many exhibitions of clairvoyance, the eyes of the somnam- 
bulist are bandaged, and it is said that he can derive no aid from 
them. Those who have observed such exhibitions carefully, will 
not be slow to perceive the insufficiency of this precaution. If the 
somnambulist can name correctly and immediately the objects pre- 
sented to him, it may be concluded that he can see them. But this 
is seldom the case. Usually he takes the object in his hands, feels 
it, and endeavors to form an idea of it by the aid of touch; then 
conveys it to his forehead and his nostrils—complains of fatigue, and 
requires the intervention of the magnetiser to give him a fresh dose 
of fluid. During these preliminaries, if the magnetiser himself can 
see the object in question, it is clear that the experiment must go 
for nothing, because by a word, a gesture, or by some of the contri- 
vances described above, he has the means of conveying information 


+ 


to his subject. But suppose that, not attempting to conceal suspicion 
of the mesmeriser, such precautions are taken as to prevent him 
from either seeing the object or conveying information, then the som- 
nambulist, by dint of grimaces and contortions, may displace the 
bandage, and by holding the object in a certain direction, as on his 
chest, may get such a glimpse of it that, in the case of a writing, 
he may decipher one or two words. This result, which many per- 
sons think wonderful, is altogether ridiculous. 

“T was assured that a very famous somnambulist could read 
through many sheets of paper; and I made one trial of his powers. 
His eyes were not bandaged, and were not even completely closed. 
I gave him a book which chanced to be at hand, and which was 
probably unknown to him. He asked me through how many pages 
he should read, and I answered, “Twenty.” He opened the book 
at hazard, and applied it to his forehead with many contortions, then 
took a pencil, and wrote a line upon the book, saying that it would 
be found twenty pages further on. The leaves were turned, and the 
line found, not after twenty pages, but after ten, at a place corres- 
ponding to that on which he had written. Was this clairvoyance ? 


It is possible,—and yet it may be doubted : the somnambulist, in 


| 
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placing the book upon his forehead, had an opportunity of glancing 
rapidly at a line somewhere, and in order to be certain that he had 
not read in the ordinary manner, he should have been prevented from 
touching the book. 

“In order to give proof of clairvoyance, or of a power of seeing 
through opaque bodies, it would be easy to take precautions that 
would leave nothing to be desired. For example, instead of a band- 
age, use a metallic mask, or even free the somnambulist altogether 
from such fatiguing restraints, and interpose sheets of paper between 
himself and the object—or close his eyes with the fingers, and place 
the object above his eyebrows. But when it has been proposed to 
Mdlle. Pigeaire, and to other somnambulists vaunted for their clair- 
voyance, to submit to these precautions, they have uniformly refused 
to do so, and have only consented to perform under such conditions 
that trickery, being possible, was to be suspected. 

“During a séance, there are very few people who can control 
themselves sufficiently to listen in silence. Most frequently, the au- 
dience will talk w'th the somnambulist, will rectify errors as they 
are committed, and wiil approve correct answers ; all of them pro- 
ceedings that must facilitate the task. Often the manner in which 
a question is put is sufficient to suggest the response. Finally, the 
audience are astonished by a performance to which these aids have 
been afforded ; they forget the inaccuracies and mistakes, and re- 
member only what has been rightly said, without reflecting that they 


have themselves supplied the little truth that they have heard. Any 


person whatever, not clairvoyant, but guessing—having errors con- 
stantly corrected, and having ingenuity to frame fresh answers, could 
not fail to be right sometimes; and could officiate at consultations 
precisely similar to the bulk of those that are held daily by the som- 
nambulists. 

‘Whoever wishes to be certain that the responses, as they should 
do, emanate entirely from the somnambulist and are not suggested 
piecemeal, should carefully refrain from any remark or observation. 
But the somnambulists do not like the persons who proceed thus. 


They say that such audiences set them at defiance, freeze and take 
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away their powers. And they say truly ; for, as most of them are 
not at all clairvoyant, and only accomplish tricks of address by ma- 
king people chatter, if the audience remain silent, the performers can 
no longer play their little parts.” 

This lengthy citation from M. Morin, while it can not be regarded 
as conclusive against the pretensions of all mesmerists, is sufficient 
to establish that fraudulent practices were the rule, rather than the 
exception, in the public exhibitions of their art. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that Nir J. Forbes instituted a searching 
examination into the performances of every professing clairvoyant 
who came before the London public ; and that in every single case, 
without exception, he either detected and exposed trickery, or else 
produced complete failure by the employment of precautions that 
rendered trickery impossible. It is well known also, that a bank- 
note of large amount remained, for a considerable time, as a prize 
for any clairvoyant who could decipher its number through two or 
three thicknesses of paper: a feat much more easy than many of 
those which they professed to accomplish daily. We believe that no 
attempt was ever made to obtain the note in question—and, at all 
events, no such attempt was successful. 

From these facts we infer that, as all the physical phenomena of 


so-called spiritual intercou 


could be produced with oreat facility 
by simple mechanical contrivances, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they are so produced in the majority of instances. Mr. E. Delaware 
Lewis, in a recent number of Once a Week, describes a spiritualist 
séance at which he was present, and speaks of the contrivances by 
which the effects were produced as being too transparently fraudu- 


credulous of mankind. That 


} + 


lent to imp se upon any bu the most 
the desire to believe and to wonder does very seriously afiect the fac- 


ulties of observation and judgment in many cases, is a truth too fa- 
miliar to be called in question ; and it has lately received a remark- 
able illustration in a paper called Stranger than Fiction; the 
strangest thing about which was, that it found admission into a pub- 
lication so respectable as the Cornhill Magazine. The writer, 


supposing him to write in good faith, has so jumbled together possi- 
PI J P 
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ble occurrences with opinions and with accounts of his own emo- 
tional state, that no judgment whatever can be based upon the re- 
sulting medley. Offering himself to the public as a narrator of 
events which he admits to be scarcely credible, he yet exhibits in 
every line of his composition the most absolute ignorance of the ordi- 
nary sources of self-deception. He relates, for instance, that Mr. 
Home, the medium, went floating about in a darkened room ; and 
that the audience could “ judge by his voice of the altitude and dis- 
tance he had attained.” It is humiliating to think that any one, in 
a position to be described as a personal friend by Mr. Thackeray, can 
have composed such rigmarole as this, or can be ignorant that a 
modulation of the voice, sufficient to produce erroneous impressions 
with regard to the altitude and distance of the speaker, is the easiest 
of all possible performances. On the face of the record there is not 
a tittle of evidence that Mr. Home floated about the room at all; and 
the facts appear to be that a dark outline, resembling that of a hu- 
man figure, was seen to cross and recross between the spectators and 
the window, that something, stated to be a foot, touched somebody’s 
chair, and that Mr. Home carried on a conversation, in the course of 
which the tones of his voice varied from time to time. The writer 
does not appear to have a suspicion that these events are a sorry foun- 
dation for the very splendid hypothesis that has been raised upon them. 

It is curious, but in the Spiritual Magazine for June, 1860, 
there is an account of two evenings with Mr. Home ; and the tricks 
recorded are in all essentials identical with those described in the 
Cornhill Magazine. The narrative given in the latter, however, 
is much more highly colored than that in the former; and a com- 
parison between them leads irresistibly to one of two conclusions. 
Either Mr. Home’s range of performance is limited, and the pursuits 
of his familiar spirits are remarkably monotonous, or else the two 
narratives refer to the same events. In the latter case, Mr. Thack- 
eray’s friend of twenty-five years’ standing has drawn the long bow, 
for the edification of the general public, with a vigor and success 
altogether unapproached by the reporter for the special organ of the 
Spiritualists themselves. 
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Taking all the circumstances into account, we do not hesitate to 
express a very decided opinion that nine-tenths, or a larger propor- 
tion, of the physical manifestations of so-called spiritualism are nei- 
ther more ror less than impudent frauds upon the credulity of the 
public ; and we trust that some competent observer will undertake, 
with regard to them, researches analogous to those by which Sir 
John Forbes demolished the pretensions of the mesmerisers. We 
must fully admit the propriety of Professor Faraday’s refusal to in- 
vestigate such matters, based, as it was, upon the better occupation 
of his time ; but there are many who might accomplish the task, as 
an amusement during leisure that would not, perhaps, be more use- 
fully employed elsewhere. The mechanical and other contrivances 
in use are probably various, but there is little doubt that any one, 
possessing a moderate practical acquaintance with the applications 
of physical and mechanical science in the production of ordinary 
conjuring tricks, would very soon lay bare the more common meth- 
ods of procedure ; some of which, indeed, since this paper was writ- 
ten, have been graphically described and illustrated in the pages of 
Once a Week. 

In the next place, we may remark that many of the statements 
made by the Spiritualists can not possibly be true. We will not dis- 
cuss the physical impossibility of table-lifting without the employ- 
ment of adequate force, so long since pointed out by Professor Fara- 
day, but will select, by way of illustration, such a sentence as the 
following :— 

“We have heard the rappings upon the floor, as if produced by a 
crutch : in this case, a lady present informed the circle that that was 
the mode in which the spirit of her grandfather signalled his pres- 
ence to her... . All present saw exactly the spot whence the noise 
came, though no crutch or other means of making the sound was 
visible.’—Sp. Mag., No. 2. 

Now it is very well known that the human senses are not so or- 
ganized as to afford means of “ seeing exactly the spot’? whence a 
sound comes ; nothing being more easy than to be deceived with re- 
gard to this very point. An exhibition of ventriloquism is a suffi- 


cient proof of this position; and a reference to the physiology of 
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hearing will of course place the proof upon a scientific basis. Mixed 
up with a description of the alleged facts of spiritual intercourse, 
we have, therefore, a statement that is necessarily untrue, because it 
involves an impossibility ; and it is difficult to avoid the supposition 
that a similar recklessness of assertion may characterize other parts 
of the same narrative. 

Upon many points that would allow the application of tests, the 
language of spiritualists is too vague for refutation. For instance, 
they claim for trancees (Sp. Mag., No. 2,) a power of speaking 
about things, and in languages, lying beyond the sphere of their nat- 
ural knowledge ; and this claim is not sufficiently definite to be scru- 
tinized. It is the most familiar of physiological facts that, in certain 
conditions of the nervous system, past sensory impressions, that need 
not have been understood, may be recalled ; and in this way senten- 
ces of unknown or of forgotten languages, or scraps from scientific 
lectures or treatises may be brought back to the memory, and utter- 
ed, under the influence of suggestions or associations that would be 
inoperative in the normal state of the system.* So far as this goes, 
we may admit the facts alleged by the spiritualists, and deny their 
conclusions ; somnambulism, either natural, hysterical, or artificial, 
being a sufficient explanation of such occurrences; and the only 
condition necessary to the so-called miracle being that what is utter- 
ed should have been heard by the speaker at some former period. 
If the mediums claim more than this, they must assume one of two 
positions : either that the spirit communicating speaks with the pre- 
cise amount of knowledge that it possessed whilst inhabiting an 
earthly body ; or else that the spiritual state involves an increase of 


knowledge with regard to physical science, and with regard to the 


* The writer once attended a lady who, for two or three days, was delirious 
after childbirth. She had been born in France, had resided there during in- 
fancy and early childhood, and spoke the language fluently; but was very 
slightly acquainted with French literature, and for several years had been 
away from French people, and from opportunities of French conversation. 
During her delirium, she sang French cradle songs continually, songs that she 
could not recall after her recovery. It is obvious that her memory was taken 
back to the sounds that she had heard in her nursery, and that she had long 
forgotten. 
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deeds done, and the languages spoken, upon the earth. Each of 


these hypotheses would admit of speedy and practical demonstration ; 
and either of them, if found correct, would lead to results eminently 
advantageous to mankind. If the former alone were true, we should 
be able to obtain from mediums a vast mass of information concern- 
ing past occurrences that are imperfectly recorded or understood. 
Scholars would rejoice in the restoration of works now known to us 
only by precious fragments. Historians would terminate forever their 
disputes about by-gone facts The departed miser would reveal his 


hoarded store ; and the spirit of the victim would denounce the se- 


cret murderer, and point out the collateral evidences of his guilt. If 


the latter were true, the world would have realized, long before this, 
consequences which, but to think of, bewilders the imagination. Phi- 
losophers, painfully and laboriously secking after truth, are surround- 
ed in every department of inquiry, by a dim circle of hypotheses, 
standing between positive knowledge and the unknown. — If, by com- 
munication with higher intelligences, they could be freed from the 
doubts that these hypotheses imply, the progress of the last fifty years, 
vast as it has been, would speedily sink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Bishop South, in his noble sermon upon the character of Ad- 
am, uses the known capacities of manhood to illustrate the unknown. 
‘* All those arts,’ he writes, “ varieties and inventions, which vulgar 
minds gaze at, the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the re- 
liques of an intellect defaced with sin and time. We admire it now, 
only as antiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bore, 
and not for those vanishing lineaments and disappearing draughts 
that remain upon it at present. And certainly that must needs have 
been very glorious, the decays of which are so admirable. He that 


is comely when old and decrepit, surely was very beautiful when he 


was young. An Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” Surely we may pursue this 


magnificent parallel, and may learn from the vintage yielded by 
science in our time something of the possible scope of an intercourse 


that should realize what charlatans profess. We turn from such 


contemplation to the facts ; and we find that modern spiritualism, as 
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it is distinctively called, after six years’ existence, has culminated in 
that brief elevation of Mr. Home, the very reality of which we have 
seen reason to call in question. Like its prototype of the time of 
Apollonious and of Simon, like mesmerism, divining rods, and table- 
turning, spiritualisin has been absolutely barren of results. It has 
not added an iota to the sum of human knowledge, it has not settled 
a single doubt upon any subject. We judge it by its works—that 
great test applicable alike to doctrines and to men—and we find it 
entitled to a place with fifth-rate jugglery or gypsy fortune-telling. 

The special forms of ‘ physical manifestations’ need not occupy 
much of our remaining space. Table movements, it is evident, may 
be produced either by unconscious muscular action during expectant 
attention, by the knee or foot of the medium or of an accomplice, or 
by machinery. The sources of the raps and other noises may be in- 
finitely varied at the will of the performer. The appearance of 
spirit-hands has been greatly elucidated by the cartoons of Punch ; 
and their feel by the following curious seutence—taken from the Au- 
gust number of the Spiritual Magazine—* the darker part of the 
room, and here arose a scene of indescribable coufusion, but still pro- 
ducing feelings in no way unpleasant, though we knew not, when 
we touched each other, who were sporus and who were fie shy hu- 
man beings.” !! It is, of course, possible that certain individuals 
may have spectral illusions—or subjective sensations as of hands ; 
and here again the influence of expectant attention affords a suffi- 
cient clue to the phenomena, if such occur. On the same principle, 
luminous appearances may be explained ; but these may be readily 
produced by most persons, in any dark room, without the interven- 
tion of a medium at all. They were made by Baron Reichenbach, 
the basis of a perfect avalanche of rubbish about a so called od-force ; 
a very complete examination of which may be found in the Brit. 
and Foreign Med.-Chir. Review, vol. viii. p-. 378. 

The terms od-force, odylic sphere, magnetism, magnetic fluid, elec- 
tric fluid, &c., &c., form part of the machinery by which the spirit- 
ualists impose upon the credulity of the public. These terms are 


used as if they had definite and exact meanings, like water or milk ; 
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or as if the magnetic fluid or the electric fluid could be bought by 
bottlefuls of a druggist. The frequenters of the séance are probably 
not aware that the term “ fluzd,” as applied by philosophers to elec- 
tricity and magnetism, is nothing but a provisional name, and _per- 
haps an unfortunate one, for agencies, the precise nature of which 
has not been discovered. There is no certain evidence of the exist- 
ence of electricity as a distinct entity—as a fluid, and the word is 
only used as a convenient designation for the unknown cause of cer- 
tain molecular changes in material bodies. Unfortunately, the pub- 
lic are not aware of this. The existence of the electric and mag- 
netic telegraphs leads many an honest man to believe that if he 
knows nothing about their respective ‘“ fluids’ himself, others under- 
stand them thoroughly ; and he accepts the pseudo-scientific jargon 
of the day as containing the complete theory of spiritual existence. 
It cannot be declared too loudly that these words, impudently put 
forward as the representatives of knowledge, are in reality nothing 
but the scanty coverings of the most utter ignorance ; and that as em- 
ployed in the Spiritual Magazine, and similar publications, they 
are absolutely without any intelligible meaning whatever. 

It is impossible to conclude this part of the subject without some 
reference to the men by whom the so-called spiritualism is upheld. 
Leaving hired mediums out of the question, the most prominent 
names in the Spiritwal Magazine are those of Dr. Ashburner and 
William Howitt. Of these gentlemen, the former was unpleasantly 
conspicuous in connexion with the practice of mesmerism in a me- 
tropolitan hospital. Since then, mesmerism has fallen into desuetude 
by force of utter worthlessness, and its some-time champion appears 
as the apostle of a new delusion. Mr. Howitt is known to us only 


a vocation more fa- 


as having worked industriously for booksellers 
vorable to the memory and the invention than to the judgment. In 
their proper spheres, or even in any decorous and modest statement 
of their opinions, those persons are doubtless worthy of respect. But 
when Mr. Howitt epitomizes nearly the whole of the human race— 


namely, all who do not accept his hypotheses concerning spiritual- 


ism, under the fanciful appellations of Homo-Sus-Eruditis and Ho- 
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mo-Talpzus, and when both he and Dr. Ashburner raise their pigmy 
voices in railing against the gigantic intellect of Faraday, they put 
themselves beyond the courtesies of ordinary criticism. Our indig- 
nation at their failure in the respect due to the great philosopher of 
whom our age and country are so justly proud, must of course be 
largely tempered by a sense of the overpowering absurdity of the con- 
trast that their assault suggests ; but upon such criminals, however 
contemptible, justice must be done. “ What,” says Pope, “ must 
be the priest, where the monkey is a god?’ What shall we think of 
a trickery that has Home and Harris for its oracles—Howitt and 
Ashburner for the guardians of its shrine ? 

From the physical phenomena of spiritualism, we may now pass 
on to an examination of its literature, both descriptive and (profess- 
edly) dictated. The Spiritual Magazine is the most prominent ex- 
ample of the former, as the writings of Mr. Harris are of the latter. 

The Spiritual Magazine need not detain us long, and only re- 
quires notice in order that we may point out a curious family likeness 
between the compositions of its various contributors. Through every 
diversity of style, through various degrees of knowledge, the imbe- 
cility of mind necessary to a belief in “ spiritualism” makes itself 
apparent. From the fourth number we quote a portion of an article 
—italicising certain passages that are especially worthy of remark. 

‘¢ The Rev. T. L. Harris, in his sermon of the morning of the 19th 
of February, 1860, said, as far as my memory serves me: ‘ Every 
flower, fruit, and tree emits into nature the best portion of its being 
— its essence. But who has seen the aromal essence of a flower ? 
Who has beheld the essential form thus given off into the universe ?’ 

“This question caused me to remember a curious circumstance 
which occurred some months ago at the residence of two relatives, 
neither of them sharing those spiritual beliefs which I hold dearer 
than life. 1 will briefly relate the facts, for there are two. The 
first is as follows :— 

“ Another near relative and myself had visited my two lady rela- 
tives; and after tea, in the evening, a beautiful night-stock was 
placed on the table underneath a gas-lamp with two burners, one of 
which only was lighted, with a green shade to throw the light down. 
As the fragrance of the flower diffused itself through the room, it 
was remarked by all of us, and I, not being familiar with the plant, 
was led to examine it more closely And as | looked there seemed 
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to be a floating mist rising from the flowers of the plant, which I 
immediately mentioned to my relatives; one of them, the one who 
accompanied me, and whose hand is used for spiritual communica- 
tion, looked intently, and after a long time saw the ‘smoke,’ as we 
termed it, and then another of the party saw it—one of those who 
are incredulous on the subjects discussed in this magazine. But 
the fourth person did not see it. 

“‘T have long noticed, it is here necessary to remark, that when I 
put my two forefingers nearly together, a spark invariably passes from 
the extremity of the right forefinger to the corresponding extremity 
of the left. Nor have my own eyes alone seen this; it has beeu 


seen by others, avd LT have no doubt that under conditions, and if 


experiments he instituted on the pownt, this aill be found common 
to all persons who, like myself, possess sanguine-nervous tempera- 
ment.” 


The writer proceeds to relate that he approached his left forefinger 
to the stock, and that he immediately ‘“ perceived and felt” a flash 
(electric or odylic) pass to him from the flower. He appears to mean, 
moreover, that this power of “ flashing” was continuous, and not 
exhausted by exercise ; for he says, ‘“ The right forefinger produced 
similar flashes, but of less intensity,” and he then breaks out into 
the following rhapsody— 


“| regard this as a matter of science, although | do not for one 
moment doubt that spirit pervades all matter. The question for con- 
sideration is, What caused the flash from the flowers and leaves ? 
It could not be with force of my own, as I was unprepared for the 
result ; more probably—lI throw it out only as an opinion—I had 
broken in upon the odylic sphere of the flower, which thus reacted 
upon the electro- odylic battery of my nervo-sanguine system. Cor- 
nelius Agrippa (whose three books on Occult P hilosop shy contain a 
mass of wonderful speculations upon nature, man, spirit, and God,) 
suggests the existence, throughout his work, of a subtle essence, 
sympathetic and antipathetic, between all things. J¢ is a matter for 
investigation ; and until a series of facts are eliminated by independ- 
ent observers, must remain uncertain.” 

It is possible that these pages may fall into the hands of some 
readers who are unaccustomed to scientific phraseology, and unac- 
quainted with scientific facts. Such a possibility, and such only, will 
justify a brief commentary upon what is intended to be conveyed by 


this twaddle about tea and relatives. 


In the first place, the sentence from Mr. Harris, the text of the 
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whole affair, is absolute and unmitigated nonsense. If by essence 
be meant perfume—it is of course not true that every flower, fruit 
and tree emits it—because the vast majority are scentless. Neither 
is it true that this essence is anything invisible or recondite—as im- 
plied in the “Who has beheld ?” &c. ; for it consists—where it ex- 
ists at all—of an essential oil, well known to chemists, and easily 
procurable in a separate form. If perfume be not intended, but 
something else, then that something must be either a definite chem- 
ical existence, such as oxygen—about which there is no mystery—or 
else a mere figment of Mr. Harris's diseased imagination. Then 
what is the meaning of “ emits into nature’? What is “ nature” ? 
Plants emit their volatile essences into the atmosphere, which is part 
of “ nature’ in one sense of the word, just as the plants themselves 
are parts of it; but Mr. Harris seems to imply that the plant stands 
outside “ nature’ and throws something into it. Again, “ the best 
part of a plant.” What is the “best part” of a plant? and how 
does any one know that the part specified, whatever it may be, is, 
in any real sense, better than the rest? We apprehend that the 
only rational application of ‘ best’? to part of a plant, would be to 
the part most useful to man ; and that this would be rational only 
in a very restricted sense—because the various parts are interdepend- 
ent, and more or less necessary to each other. But such as our quo- 
tation are all the compositions of these would-be mystics, whether 
they call themselves Spiritualists or not. Words capable of being 
used in a dozen different senses, and sentences which, when analysed, 
are seen to be without any particular meaning, make up the sum of 
the literature of the marvellous—as created by believers. 

It is mentioned in all elementary treatises on botany, that the 
anthers of certain plants are elastic; and in bursting, cast out the 
pollen, or fructifying dust, in little clouds or puffs. Such an arrange- 
ment is chiefly found in erect flowers, having a style higher than 
their stamens ; and it provides for the conveyance of the pollen to 
the stigma. We have here a sufficient explanation of the ‘ smoke” 
from the plant, if, indeed, this were any thing more than a subjective 
sensation ; and the dry atmosphere of a gas-lighted chamber would 
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be very favorable to the occurrence of the phenomenon in question. 

It is obvious that the flash said to have passed between the fingers 
of the observer, could not have been electric. An electric spark 
would not be visible against gas light; and no such spark could be 
obtained in the manner described. An electric spark passes, when- 
ever two bodies, differently charged with electricity, approach each 
other under favorable conditions. But, if it were possible for the 
right and left forefingers of an individual to be differently charged, 
the equilibrium would be restored through the unbroken continuity 
of the bodily tissues, and not by a spark passing through the atmos- 
phere. 

The other hypothesis suggested is, that the flash was “ odylic.” 
Now “ odylic light” is a new name for a very old thing ; that is to 
say for sensations, like those produced by light, but dependent upon 
changes in the sensorium itself, and not upon impressions from actual 
light falling on the retina. The optic ganglia of the sensorium 
are so organized as to convey, in their normal state, no impressions 
but those of light. It follows that almost any change wrought in 
them, and there may be many such, conveys the idea of light to the 
mind. Pressure on the eye produces a luminous spectrum. Blows 
on the head are well known to have the same effect. Expectant 
attention—<. e. partial hypnotism, produces all sorts of luminous ap- 
pearances, which, like those from blows or pressure, have no reality 
outside of the spectator. It is very likely, therefore, that the writer 
whom we quote may see ‘ flashes’’ under a great many circum- 
stances, all of them depending upon the state of his own nervous 
system: but, when he talks of other people seeing the same “ flash- 
es,” he falls into the droll mistake of the Irishman, who, having had 


his head broken on a dark night, swore that he had recognized his 


assailant by the light that gleamed from his own eyes on receipt of 


the blow. It is of course possible that two independent flash seers 
may meet over the same pair of fingers, or the same flower-pot ; 
but the identity of their flashes, unless pre-arranged, could be dis- 
proved by the simple device by which Daniel overthrew the testi- 


mony of the elders. 
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The remaining paragraph that we have transcribed is so utterly 
without meaning, that it may be useful, perhaps, as a mnemonic 
exercise. It ought to have been presented to the public for this pur- 
pose ; as a dictation by the spirit of Foote, and as a continuation of 
the following :— 

‘So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf to make an 
apple-pie, and while she was there, a great she-bear popped its head 
into the shop. What! no soap—so he died; and she very impru- 
dently married the barber, and there were present the Joblilies, and 
the Garuylies, and the Piccalillies, and the great Panjandrum him- 
self, with the little round button at top, and they all fell to playing 
the game of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the 
heels of their boots.”’ 

In papers of more pretension, in the Spiritual Magazine, we ob- 
serve always the same confusion of thought, and the same obscurity 
of language. There is a Dr. Blank—professedly, and very possibly, 
M. D. Cantab.—who undertakes to record Facts. He says, “I 
boldly claim for the facts I have here recorded that their evidence 
has been carefully tested by me and my friend X. Y.” Now there 
is not the remotest indication of this testing in his descriptions ; and 
we infer that Dr. Blank, like the author of Stranger than Fiction, 
has still to learn that very rudimentary picce of knowledge, the 
meaning of the word “ fact.” 

We turn next to Mr. Harris, regretting that the space at our dis- 
posal compels us to treat him with a brevity that will accord with 
his merits, rather than with his pretensions. 

The latter are nothing less than Apostolic. Himself a progressed 
“ medium,” and having passed through the physical and intellectual, 
to the spiritual plane of mediumship, he now says that he possesses 
—and he only—the power of discriminating between good and evil 
spirits—e. g., between the spirit of Paul the Apostle, and an evil 
spirit personating that of Paul. With the delicious vagueness of his 
kind, he thus describes the powers with which he has been en- 
dowed :— 

“ Diflerenced, as to states, from the men of the present age, by 
means of an opening of the internal organs of respiration, which is 
continued into the external form, I inhale, with equal ease and free- 
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dom, the atmospheres of either of the three Heavens, and am ena- 
bled to be present, without the suspension of the natural degree of 
consciousness, with the Angelic Societies, whether of the ultimate, 
the spiritual or the celestial degree. It is impossible to inhale in this 
continued manner, from the celestial into the corporeal, without liv- 
ing among the angels. Inhaling the divine aura, by means of which 
respiration is continued, they exist in a waking reality of Divine 
Wonders. They enjoy, objectively, the vision of the Lord as a sun, 
illuminating, with the light of infinite truth, the expanses of the fir- 
mament. He manifests Himself in a verbal revelation through the 
word, which exists in every Heavenly Society. He is also made 
known to them in a direct appearance, and is transfigured before 
them in His Divine Human Form. Besides this, He speaks to them 
by an inmost voice which is audible in the sanctuaries of the breast. 
All of that tender intimacy which existed, in natural representatives, 
between our Lord and His disciples, during the period of His inear- 
nation, is realized in His presence with the Angels. Having been 
finally intromitted into these three degrees of interior respiration, | 
was led upward, through the series of experiences of which the nar- 
ration now ensues, that, by a pathway of easy and instructive tran- 
sitions, | might approach the state of qualification to understand the 
arcana contained within the Celestial Sense of the Divine Word. 
At the close of these initiaments, as will be found in the context, it 
was my privilege to behold the Lord, whom I saw in His Divine Ap- 
pearing, and who laid upon me the charge of receiving and unfold- 
ing such of those arcana of the celestial sense as are contained with- 
in this volume, and as will in due time be given to mankind in con- 
tinuance of the labor which is here begun.’’* 

Into the discussion of such claims as these, we can not, of course, 
enter, but must content ourselves with looking at Mr. Harris’s writ- 
ings by the light of internal evidence alone. We are told by Mr. 
Howitt that the progressive nature of Mr. Harris’s inspiration, and 
his constantly increasing enlightenment, produce changes in his views 
from time to time; and hence that we must not, in judging of his 
works, take occasional contradictions into account. Thus he has 
‘of late broached the old doctrine of the perdition of certain souls ; 
whereas, in 1855, he was a staunch Universalist.”” We have more 
to say about Mr. Harris than the pages at our disposal can receive, 
and therefore we will leave the question of contradiction as we find it. 


The “gifts to mankind” consist, at present, as far as we know, 


* Arcana of Christianity, Part I. vol. i. e 
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of poems, sermons, and the “ Arcana of Christianity.” These must 
be briefly noticed in their order. 

The poems are of various kinds—sacred and profane. The fol- 
lowing is the first verse of a hymn “given” by a spirit; and it is 
followed by three or four more of the same quality. The leading 
idea is one that no ballad-monger can degrade ; but it was revealed 
to mankind before Mr. Harris’s time, and we have only to do with 
Mr. Harris’s treatment of it :— 

“ Oft when storms of pain are rolling, 
And I cross the Jlery sea, 


Comes a voice, my heart consoling, 

Jesus loves me.,—even me.” 
With great submission to better judges, we think that the words 
italicised must have been a “gift” from the spirit of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. 

The next is a parody on “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” 
Like the former, it is not original in conception, although strikingly 
so in treatment :— 

‘T dreamt that I dwelt in fiery halls, 

With a serpent by my side; 

She wound me in her venomed coils, 

I had a demon bride. 

She spoke with lips like snakes that stung. 
And breath of poisoned flame, 

You ruined me when my heart was young, 


But I love you all the same. 


My heart is now an adder’s lair, 
My body turned to mould. 

I sit alone in dark despair, 
Within the devil's fold. 

For you I drank the cup of doom, 
The harlot’s sinful shame. 

Come, clasp me in our fiery tomb, 


For I love you all the same. 


We drank of passion’s cup, alas! 
And reap what we have sown; 

And see in hell’s huge looking-glass, 
What beauties we have grown. 


You are the corpse of manhood now, 
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In spite of all your fame; 

But, foul deceiver, hear my vow, 

I love you all the same. 

I'll make your heart my dressing-gown, 
And on it I will sit; 

And, like a rat, your soul I'll drown 
In hell’s unfathomed pit. 

Take back, take back, those fires of lust, 
In wreaths of snaky flame, 

I spit on thee, thou devil's dust, 

But I love you all the same.” 

We offer these stanzas as a sufficient illustration of the surpassing 
beauty of “spirit-poetry.” They are indebted to the “giver” for 
nothing but their precise verbiage—the rhythm being a parody, the 
idea that man’s sin shall find him out, not being new, and the par- 
ticular application of this idea being expressed, in every detail, by 
Swedenborg. If any reader wishes to institute a comparison be- 
tween a “spirit’’ poem and a “fleshy” one, on the same subject, 
we recommend Campbell’s ballad of the “Spectre Boat,” as an 
illustration of the manner in which similar materials have been 
handled by an author of taste and genius. 

The sermons are somewhat out of our direct line of criticism. 
They are what many people would call “ fine compositions ;” and 
are overloaded with tumid verbosity, and disfigured by such coinages 
as “ Familism” and “ Outmostly,” until the actual meaning of 
the sentences can scarcely be discovered. When found, it is often 
like the ‘“ Emission of Essences” notion that we have already quo- 
ted; but, in general, the leading idea seems to be an approaching 
union of Christians of all denominations on a higher level of faith 
and duty than that of any single sect; and the means thereto, a 
general disregard of doctrinal distinctions. We do not ourselves feel 
that sound doctrine is a thing to be laid aside like an old garment ; 
and we fail to see any evidences that these sermons are not the result 
of preparation and thought like the sermons of any other man. 
They are professedly “‘ mediatorial,” which means, in the slang of 
the spiritualists, that Mr. Harris is but the instrument of their deliv- 


ery, and that he has no share in their production. 
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The “ Arcana of Christianity” might have, as its second title, 
“ The Spiritual Gulliver.” Purporting to be a commentary on the 
first chapter of Genesis, it contains an account of Mr. Harris’s visits 
to the Heavens, the Hells, and the planetary bodies—including some 
of the latter not known to astronomers. It contains, moreover, a 
particular history of the youth, education, decline, and fall, of the 
great enemy of souls—upon a planet now destroyed by reason of 
his crimes, and those of his followers. We can not enter into any 
detailed examination of the volume, but must be content with stat- 
ing general conclusions. Apart from any question of probability, 
we think the book is not to be received as truth, and for the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

In the first place, there is an absence of that verisimilitude, arising 
from miuute touches of description, by means of which the grace of 
fiction— 

“ Has power 

To render things impossible believed ; 

And win them, with the credence of an hour, 

To be for truths received.” 
We are told that the inhabitants of the moon are little people, like 
children of twelve years old, and “ breathing from the abdomen ;” 
that the men of Jupiter are of a sky-blue color, dotted over with 
gold spangles, and soon; but we never stumble upon a sentence 
that conveys, by some little word, or turn of thought, the idea of a 
recital of actual experience. Safe generalities, sufficiently like the 
generalities of this world to remind us that imagination may alter, 
but can not create, make up the bulk of the narrative. We find 
nothing quite unlike our present surroundings. We do not find any 
clue to the manner in which life is maintained upon those planets 
that are placed under physical conditions widely different, probably, 
from those of the earth; and we suspect that Mr. Harris, on his 
“natural plane,” is not aware of the difficulties of this kind that 
are perceived by philosophers. However this may be, he contributes 
nothing to their removal ; and the want of the details which such a 
spiritual traveler ought to relate, leads us to conceive that his book, 
as far as there can be a more or less in the matter, is less true than 
Gulliver’s travels 
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In support of this opinion, there is, moreover, something like posi- 
tive evidence, if it be searched for. We must be content with a 
single illustration : 

Swedenborg, whom, in all essential matters, Harris professes to 


confirm, describes the “angelic language” as surpassing the power 
of man to conceive, and as resulting from a direct relationship be- 
tween sounds and ideas. Harris, describing an angel originally from 
the planet Saturn, writes, ‘ He spoke in a language which seemed 
composed of liquid sounds, divested of all harshness.” And yet we 
read, in the same volume: “ There is a planet beyond the orbit of 
Neptunus, as it is externally styled, which ts called Polyhymnia 
BY THE ANGELS. If it were TIoAvuwa, or even Polymnia : but Poly- 
hymnia ! and by the angels! It would not, perhaps, be inconceiv- 
able that an angel should speak Greek to Mr. Harris; but anglicized 
Greek is too much of a good thing; and the words quoted certainly 
imply that the planet is called Polyhymnia among themselves. We 
read also of another planet, “ between the sun and Mercury, called 
Corona ;” and why one planet should have a name that is half 
Greek, and another, one that is entirely Latin, we must confess our- 
selves wholly at a loss to understand. 


There is another objection to Mr. Harris's writings, one that it is 


painful to urge, and yet not possible to ignore. The Arcana of 


Christianity abounds with passages concerning sexual love, earthly, 
planetary, angelic, and demoniac, until, indeed, directly and indi- 
rectly, the relations between the sexes furnish the most prominent 
subjects in the volume. Some of the passages are only voluptuous ; 
others absolutely filthy. In Polyhymnia “ the yieldings of the bride 
are in obedience to the descent of a direct influx from the Lord Him- 
self; but more than this I am not permitted to narrate. The bliss 
of nuptials is prolonged to the close of life, when it gently merges 
into immortality. The wife is as fond at ninety, about which period 
translation generally takes place, as in the sabbatic rapture of the 
bridal dawn. They have no name for coldness, because it is never 
experienced, nor are the wives ever satisfied but to rest in their hus- 


band’s embraces, &c., kc.” In this world ‘“ those unfortunate crea- 
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tures who prostitute their bodies for gain, are attended by demons, 
who live, as to their subtle organic parts, so far as they are mag- 
netically extended into the subtle realms of nature, by absorbing 
into their bodies the dezraded substance which otherwise might be- 
come inwrought into the corporeal tenements of little children. 
Hence it is that after a period they (qy. the demons) are able to be- 
come mothers no more.” We can not give any other examples of 
this balderdash; but all practical physicians will agree that such an 
excessive prominence of erotic ideas throws great light upon the con- 
dition of the author of the work ; and forcibly suggests the means 
by which that condition has been produced. 

It is curious, moreover, that similar thoughts and feelings were 
commonly manifested by those persons who, in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, abandoned themselves to the delusions of pretend- 
ed witchcraft and sorcery. The explanation may be, however, that 
the great majority of these unfortunates were crazy ; and therefore, 
as sexually excited lunatics are always a numerous class, and as de- 
monomania was, at that time, the prevailing type of insanity,—so 
the frequent combination of the particular depravity with the parti- 
cular hallucination may be ascribed, perhaps, to necessary coinci- 
dence alone. Whatever the explanation, there can be no doubt 
about the facts ; for the accusations against the supposed witches and 
sorcerers always imputed, and their confessions under torture always 
admitted, actions prompted by morbid sexual desire. For instance, 
the following passage is cited by M. Figuier from the official abstract 
of the confessions of persons condemned for sorcery and witchcraft, 
in 1609, by MM. Espagnet and Delancre, commissioners appointed 
by Henri IV. to investigate and punish an outbreak of demonoma- 
nia in the neighborhood of Bayonne. The original is given in the 
French language ; but, from considerations which Mr. Harris ignores, 
we have thought it best to present it to our readers in Latin. 

“Modum reperierunt quo uxores amplexibus maritorum abripiant ; 
et, sancto sacroque vinculo conjugii violato, m@chantur et fruuntur 
coram ipsis maritis, qui, velut statue immobiles, sui honoris damnum 
conspexerunt sine potestate ut tanto sceleri obstent. Ipsa conjux, 
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muta, coacta silentia superata, frustra auxilium mariti implorat :— 
maritus, fascinatus, impotensque, oculis apertis, decussatisque bra- 
chiis, suum dedecus aspicere compellitur. 

“ Saltare inverecundissime, epulari fedissime, cum demoniis copu- 
lare, blasphemare turpissime, ulcisci insidiose, omnibus libidinibus 
horrificis subsequi, pedicare flagitiosissime, bufones et viperas de vo- 
luptate animi alere, omnigeua rara aconita habere, caprumque gra- 
veolentem amare et amplecti, feruntur.” 

The conclusions that foree themselves upon us, after this hasty re- 
view of the physical and literary phenomena of spiritualism—may 
be summed up very briefly. We think that these phenomena are the 
results of three elements, hypnotism, fraud and delusion ; and that 
these have all been present in almost every séance of which we have 
seen any record. It is clear from internal evidence that the works 
professedly cictated by spirits contain nothing that might not eman- 
ate from the brain of the medium ; and that their lofty pretensions 
can not for a moment be sustained in the face of criticism. We do 
not feel called upon to attempt to separate mere folly from actual 
fraud, or to indicate on which side of the boundary line our personal 
convictions would induce us to place this or that prominent believer. 


We say farewell to the so-called Spiritualists as a whole ; wishing 


the rogues more honesty, and the dupes more sense. 


ON PUERPERAL INSANITY. By J. H. Wortuineron, M. D. 


“Ir would be difficult to find,” says a writer in a recent medical 
journal, ‘‘in the whole range of mental pathology, a subject more 
worthy of interest than Puerperal Insanity. The circumstances of 
anxiety and distress under which it frequently originates, the lives, 
or at least the reason, of two human beings simultaneously placed 
in jeopardy, the serious difficulties attending its treatment, the medi- 


co-legal questions, often so embarrassing, to which it may give rise, 
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and the evident though complicated relations between the cerebral 
functions and those of the uterus, commend it equally to the consid- 
eration of the jurist, the investigations of the alienist, and the atten- 
tive study of the physician.” Yet if we examine the literature of 
the subject, we shall find a remarkable dearth of authorities to which 
we may turn for information. The treatises on insanity, with few 
exceptions, among which the work of Esquirol is the principal, treat 
the subject very briefly, and the writers on obstetrics are not more 
satisfactory. The late Dr. Macdonald of New York, and Dr. Gun- 
dry of Dayton, Ohio, in this country, and Dr. Marceé in France, have 
published in the medical journals, and the latter in a treatise espe- 
cially devoted to the subject, the results of their investigations in 
this field of medical research. To their labors I am indebted for 
most of the facts which are presented in this paper. 

It may be proper to premise that the term ‘‘ puerperal” does not 
signify any thing essentially distinct, either in the character of the 
cerebral symptoms, or in the type of the mental disorder, but simply 
that the physical derangements attendant upon pregnancy. child- 
bearing and nursing, are the principal cause of the insanity which 
would be equally produced by any other physical suffering or consti- 
tutional disturbance of the same intensity. Neither does it imply 
that the disordered action of the brain, to which the mental derange- 
ment in puerperal insanity is immediately owing, is strictly sympa- 
thetic with, and dependent upon, the various physical disorders which 
accompany childbearing ; because if this were so the insanity would 
necessarily cease on the termination of these disorders, which is far 
from being always the case. Nor is it intended to convey the idea 
that the physical disturbance and sufleriug which attend upon the 
puerperal state, are the exclusive causes of the insanity which fol- 
lows. There are doubtless cases in which the patients would pass 
safely through the perils of childbearing, could they be protected 
from the influence of various circumstances of an injurious charac- 
ter. All the moral causes which are capable of producing insanity 
in the non-puerperal state now act with two-fold power, and occur- 


rences calculated to affect deeply the emotional sensibility, are fre- 
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quently combined with the physical causes incident to childbearing 
in producing an attack of insanity. The injurious effects of painful 
emotions were so well known in ancient Rome, that it was the cus- 
tom to suspend a crown from the doors of houses where women were 
in labor, to indicate that such houses were to be held sacred from all 
intrusion ; and Van Swieten informs us, that in the city of Haarlem, 
such houses were also designated for a similar pupose. 

There are no records which show satisfactorily the proportion of 
women who become insane, to the whole number confined. In the 
Westminster and Queen Charlotte’s, two large lying-in hospitals of 
London, of 5,500 women confined, only 20 were attacked with the 
disease during their residence in these institutions, and in others of 
the same kind the proportion has been still smaller. These facts do 
not, however, show the whole number attacked, as the time spent in 
lying-in hospitals after delivery is usually very short, and does not 
include the period of lactation, which furnishes a considerable pro- 
portion. Making, however, every allowance for these cases, the sta- 
tistics above cited are sufficient to show that only a very small pro- 
portion of all the women confined are aflected with insanity. The 
proportion appears much greater when it is estimated upon the whole 
number of insane women admitted into public institutions. Dr. 
Gundry has collected from various sources the statistics bearing upon 
this point, based upon 16,109 cases, of which 1,434 were connected 
with the puerperal state, a proportion of nearly 9 per cent. The 
puerperal state is generally considered as commencing with preg- 
nancy, and continuing until the time of weaning or a little later, 
and is divided by most writers into three periods,—the first being 
confined to utero-gestation, the second extending from delivery to the 
end of the second month, at which time the uterus has returned to 
its normal condition, and in women who do not nurse the menstrua- 
tion is established, and the third comprising the period of lactation, 
extending from the end of the second period to the point of time 
after weaning when the first menstruation is accomplished. Owing 
to the various causes of constitutional disturbance to which the fe- 


male is exposed, and the condition of nervous irritability which ex- 
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ists in consequence of the physiological changes going on in her sys- 
tem, she is liable to be attacked with insanity during the entire dura- 
tion of the puerperal state. I propose to give an account of the dis- 
ease as it occurs during each of these periods. 

1. The changes which the mental condition of pregnant women 
undergoes are well kuown to all practitioners of obstetrics, and it 
would be occupying the time of the reader to little advantage, to 
enumerate all the caprices and dislikes, all the desires and aversions, 
all the feelings of despondency and depression manifested by women 
during the period of utero-gestation, and the various physical distur- 
bances such as cramps, vertigo, fainting, nausea, vomiting, etc., to 


which they are liable. Some of the cases recorded, however, show, 
in a very forcible manner, the intimate sympathies existing between 
the pregnant uterus and the brain, and may be briefly noticed. Dr. 
Marcé mentions the case of a woman who became hydrophobic du- 
ring the first four months of each of her eleven pregnancies. The 
dread of water began to be manifested soon after conception, and at 
length became so urgent that she could neither drink herself, nor 
bear any one else to drink in her hearing, and to cross a stream of 
running water was nearly impossible to her. M. Caseux relates the 
case of a young lady, who, during her first pregnancy, felt an uncon- 
trollable dislike to her husband, to whom she was tenderly attached 
before ; and of another, who conceived such an aversion to her own 
home that, in spite of the eflorts of her reason to the contrary, she 
was compelled to go to the country to be confined. 

Cases of this description are sufficient to show the powerful influ- 
ence which the gravid uterus is capable of exerting upon the mental 
condition of females, even of well balanced minds. In persons of 
feeble intellect, or of naturally excitable temperament, or where a 
predisposition to insanity may be supposed to exist, it could scarcely 
be otherwise than that this adverse influence would be more sensibly 
felt, and that what was in one case only unevenness of spirits, or irri- 
tability of temper, should in the other amount to decided intellectual 
disorder. The liability to insanity during pregnancy is much less 


than during the period immediately following delivery. Of 783 
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cases of puerperal insanity reported by Macdonald, Mareé, Gundry, 


and others, only 65 cases occurred during the first period, or that of 


utero-gestation. The form most commonly observed 1s that of mel- 
ancholia, and the causes of the malady, besides hereditary influence, 
are a depressed condition of the physical forces, and painful moral 
emotions. Esquirol and other writers meution cases of insanity com- 
mencing with pregnancy, and terminating only with delivery. Mont- 
gomery has seen the case of a woman who became insane at the out- 
set of three successive pregnancies, and another in which the disease 
was developed during eight pregnancies, and subsided after delivery. 
A remarkable feature of the insanity of pregnant women is the al- 
most utter absence of suflering during labor, and another, which has 
been noticed in cases of high maniacal excitement during the last 
months of pregnancy, is the exemption from accidents to which both 
mother and child might be supposed to be specially liable, in conse- 
quence of the violent movements of the former. In cases where the 
disease can be clearly traced to the uterus, recovery may be confi- 
dently expected at the termination of pregnancy, but where it has 
been caused by some violent shock to the nervous system, or some 
prolonged affliction, and originates during pregnancy, the prognosis 
may be unfavorable. History relates the case of Jeanne la Folle, 
Queen of Portugal, who, becoming insane at the death of her hus- 
band, soon after conception, was in due time delivered of a daughter, 
but nevertheless continued insane. 

The cases of temporary insanity occurring at the moment of de- 
livery, in consequence of the violent physical suffering accompanying 
the last stages of labor, are not very numerous, yet may be consider- 
ed as of sufficient interest to receive a passing notice. All obstetri- 
cal writers have described the agitation and anxiety which generally 
supervene during the passage of the head of the child through the 
uterine neck, and in some cases an attack of mania has been known 
to be caused by the acute physical distress and suffering, through 
which the patient passes at this stage of the labor. Dr. Marcé ob- 
serves, “that cases of this kind are not very frequent, and some 


physicians of great experience have never witnessed them, yet the 
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practitioner ought to be aware of the liability to such attacks, so 
alarming in their approach, and so important in a medico-legal point 
of view.” Dr. Montgomery, in the Dublin Journal of Medical 
Science, has related a number of cases of mentul derangement origi- 
nating under these circumstances, and Dr. Marcé, among others of 
the same kind, mentions, on the authority of Osiander, the case of a 
woman in labor with twins, whom the eflorts of two strong men 
could scarcely restrain from throwing herself out of the window, and 
of another who, in the midst of her pains, begged with loud cries that 
her abdomen might be opened, and actually procured a knife with 
which to accomplish that purpose. <A third case, which appears 
almost incredible, is related on the same authority, of a negress, who, 
being attacked with insanity during a long and painful labor, opened 
her own abdomen, extracted the child, and afterwards recovered. 
Notwithstanding the severity of these attacks, they are seldom fol- 
lowed by evil consequences, except such as may result from the vio- 
lence of the female against herself or her offspring. The following 
case of a young woman, related by Esquirol, is suggestive of the con- 
siderations, in a medico-legal point of view, to which such cases may 
give rise. This young girl made no secret of her pregnancy, and 
had made all the needful preparations for her confinement, on the 
eve of which she was seen by her friends as usual. She was deliv- 
ered during the night, and the next day the body of the child was 
found in the cesspool, mutilated with blows from a pair of shears. 
She confessed the act without manifesting the least regret on account 
of it, and appeared entirely unconscious of having done anything 
wrong. 

2. The period immediately following delivery, and extending to 
the end of the second month, about which time, in women who do 
not nurse, the menstrual function is resumed, furnishes the greatest 
amount of insanity. Of 783 cases collected from various sources by 
Dr. Gundry, 453 occurred during this period. The causes of puer- 
peral insanity occurring during the second period are such as either 
belong to the constitution and physical condition of the female, or 
such as act upon her system from without, and ray properly be called 


occasional or accidental 
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Various passages in the writings of Hippocrates show very clearly 
that he was familliar with puerperal mania, and there is, perhaps, 
nothing which shows more strikingly the influence exercised by the 
Father of Medicine over the opinions of succeeding generations, than 
the fact that his ideas respecting the causes of this affection have 
prevailed almost uninteruptedly to the present time. It was re- 
marked by Hippocrates, that when the lochia are carried toward the 
head, agitation, delirium and maniacal excitement may supervene, 
and in another place he says, ‘‘ When the blood collects in the breasts 
of women, madness is signified.” Galen attributes mania to sup- 
pression or absence of the lacteal secretion. ‘“ The hot blood,” says 
he, “‘ accumulates in the breasts, and cannot be converted into milk, 
and by reason of the intimate connexion between the breasts and 
brain, hot vapors ascend to the latter, and mania may supervene.” 

The same notions respecting the causes of the affection are appar- 
ent in the writings of Boerhaave, who, in his thirteen hundred and 
twenty-ninth aphorism, says: “ While the serous, milky fluid flows 
from the contracted vessels of the uterus into the breasts, there arises 
a slight fever, after which the lochia are often entirely suppressed, 
whence many symptoms of the worse kind arise, according as the 
lochial blood is thrown upon the different viscera ; hence frensies, 
pleurisies, peri pneumnonies, &c.’’ The prevailing doctrine until the 
time of Boerhaave appears to have been, that the lochial discharge 
and lacteal secretion, when from any cause they are retained in the 
system, are carried to the brain, and, being deposited there, produce 
all the symptoms of insanity. Levret speaks of the evil, and even 
fatal, consequences, which may result from the milk being carried to 
the head in this way, and says that it has often been found after 
death secreted in the cavities of the brain. The same humoral pa- 
thology is apparent in the writings of Van Swieten and Sydenham, 
and Esquirol speaks of a Jacteal diathesis, which modifies all the se- 
eretions, and all the morbid reactions which are set up in the systems 
of puerperal women in consequence of external causes acting on their 
peculiar susceptibilities. It is, however, more in accordance with 


the present state of our knowledge to suppose that neither the sup- 
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pression of the lochial discharge, nor that of the lacteal secretion, is 
necessarily concerned in the causation of the mental disorder, since 
in many cases it does not commence until after the lochia naturally 
cease to be discharged, that is about the sixth or seventh week, and 
in cases where the disease shows itself earlier, these secretions fre- 
quently continue without any interruption. Dr. Marcé considers it 
probable that when these discharges are arrested about the same 
time that the mind becomes affected, that their suppression is 
rather owing to the constitutional disturbance which accompanies 
the outbreak of the mental disorder than that the latter is owing to 
their suppression. 

A writer in a late number of Winslow's Psychological Journal 
attributes the development of the disease “ to reactions between a 
system predisposed to such derangements, and the normal physio- 
logical conditions which are found after confinement ; just as in con- 
stitutions predisposed to tetanus or nervous delirium these will be 
developed after the slightest accidents or operations. The pains of 
labor, the lively emotions which accompany it, and the large suppu- 
rating surface which results after the expulsion of the fetus, will 
bear a very close comparison with the course and results of a serious 
surgical operation.’ As far as the direct results of labor are con- 
cerned, Dr. Marcé attributes puerperal insanity to the constitutional 
disturbance attendant upon the establishment of the lacteal secre- 
tion, and to the general shock to the nervous system which is the 
direct consequence of labor. The peculiar condition in which the 
uterus is left after labor may also be taken into consideration. ‘‘ A 
portion of the liquid contained in its substance,”’ says M. Velpeau, 
‘‘ must return more or less altered into the current of the circulation. 
More strongly irritated, in a condition bordering on disease, than 
even during its state of distension, it no longer contracts with the 
same impunity. Its contraction on portions of the membranes, or of 
the placenta, or upon clots which may remain in its cavity, often gives 
rise to morbid changes. Finally, the equilibrium which tends to be 
established after the disturbance caused by gestation and labor, tends 
also, at times, to impart fresh shocks to the nervous system.” The 
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causes connected with the physical condition peculiar to puerperal 
women cannot, however, be considered of themselves sufficient to 
give rise to insanity, since they are present in all, while but a few are 
attacked with the disease. It is, therefore, necessary to take into 
view the predisposing causes, which are the same as those of insan- 
ity in general. Among the principal of these is a constitutional ten- 
dency to the disease, which may be acquired, but which is probably 
in far the greater number of cases hereditary. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of obtaining information on this point, Dr. Gundry ascer- 
tained that 22 out of 56 patients who had been under his care, were 
either descended from insane ancestors, or had collateral relatives 
who had been insane. This corresponds with the proportion observed 
by Esquirol, while Dr. Burrows found in 80 women who became in- 
sane after delivery, more than half hereditarily predisposed. Dr. 
Gooch remarks that “a very large proportion occurred in patients in 
whose families disordered minds had already appeared.” 

Influences of every kind which tend to lower thestandard of the 
general health, and produce an anemic state of the system, may act 
as predisposing causes of the disease. ‘The cares of maternity,” 
says Dr. Marcé, “ demand a strong constitution and considerable 
vital energy, and quickly exhaust the organism when it does not op- 
posed to them a vigorous resistance.”” Hence women who have borne 
several children, who have been exhausted by repeated and prolong- 
ed lactations, and who have had to contend with the disadvantages 
and privations of poverty, are more liable to be attacked after each 
succeeding labor. The same author controverts the opinion of Reed 
and Macdonald, that primipar# are more liable than those who have 
borne children to an attack of insanity. ‘‘ There are many women,’ 
says he, ‘ who have borne perfectly well the consequences of a first 
labor, and yet have become insane after a second or a third, or even 
later, and been attacked after each subsequent confinement.” Among 
57 patients he had met with, only 14 were primipare, and among 
the remaining 43 he had seen 13 who had passed through five, six, or 
even nine confinements or abortions. The greater liability of wo- 


men somewhat advanced in years is shown by Dr. Marcé, by com- 
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paring the number affected at different periods of life with the whole 
number of women compared at corresponding periods. Thus he 
shows by carefully prepared statistical tables, that while the number 
of women who are brought to bed between the ages of 25 and 35 is 
smaller than during the 10 preceding years, the number becoming 
insane is more than twice as great as it is during the first of these 
decennial periods. These facts seem to show conclusively that the 
liability to puerperal insanity is greater as the woman advances in 
years, and hence in any case when a patient has once suflered from 
an attack of the disease, it may be inferred that she will be attacked 
in her subsequent confinements. The increased liability does not, 
however, preclude the possibility of preventing subsequent attacks 
by proper precautionary means, as both Gooch and Ramsbotham 
state that many women, who had placed themselves under their 
care in their confinements, entirely escaped an attack, though they 
had been insane after previous labors. 

Moral emotions are considered by Esquirol to be an important 
cause of puerperal insanity ; an opinion which has been opposed by 
Burrows, and is also controverted by Dr. Marcé. This writer, how- 
ever, attributes to the emotion of fear, violent sorrow, or even slight 
crosses, nine cases of puerperal insanity in a total of 66. These 
causes are well known to produce a considerable proportion of insan- 
ity in the non-puerperal state, and their influence upon puerperal 
women could not be expected to be less than on those in ordinary 
health. Exposure to cold has also been regarded as an occasional 
cause of insanity during the puerperal state, to which it may be ad- 
ded, that every kind of neglect of the patient during the trying or- 
deal to which the female constitution is exposed in passing through 
the physical suflerings of childbirth, may contribute to the production 
of insanity, in cases where a predisposition to the disease exists. 

The return of menstruation is regarded by Dr. Marcé as exercis- 
ing an unquestionable influence in the production of the disease. He 
mentions the case of a lady of great intelligence, related to a physi- 
cian of Paris, who, six weeks after her confinement, while engaged 


in her usual occupations, was suddenly seized with an indescribable 
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feeling of anxiety, her mind wandered, her ideas were confused, and 
she strove in vain to recognize the objects by which she was sur- 
rounded. This mental disorder lasted only a few minutes, and when 
she came to herself she discovered that her catemenia had returned, 
for the first time since her confinement. Of 44 women attacked 
with insanity during the second period, Dr. Marcé found that eleven 
patients became insane about the sixth week, or about the time when 
menstruation is generally re-established. Insanity, in the greater 
number of these cases, commences with the return of the menstrual 
discharge, or during its continuance ; in others it makes its appear- 
ance a few days in advance of the discharge, and appears to be ow- 
ing rather to the menstrual effort than to the evacuation itself. The 
practical lesson to be drawn from this tendency ought not to be dis- 
regarded, and in every case where there is reason to apprehend a pre- 
disposition to insanity, the physician will regard this as one of the 
most critical periods of the puerperal state, and use every precaution 


until his patient has passed safely through it. 


Mammary abscess has been spoken of as one of the accidents of 


the puerperal state which may give rise to insanity. Difficult and 
I ys ) 
protracted labors have been supposed to be more likely to be followed 
by insanity than those of an opposite character. Dr. Marcé, how- 
) 


ever, asserts that he has only met with four patients in whom the 


labor presented any considerable difficulty ; in the great majority of 


the cases the delivery was prompt and easy. Uterine hemorrhage, 
puerperal convulsions, and the use of chloroform during labor, have 
been suspected as the occasional causes of insanity, but experience 
does not seem to have confirmed the suspicions, except in rare instan- 
stances, which may be considered as altogether exceptional. 

The symptoms of puerperal insanity occurring during the second 
period present no peculiarities which require especial notice. In most 
cases the lochial discharge and the lacteal secretion take place as is 
usual when the mental integrity is undisturbed, and the intellectual 
disorder does not differ from that which is observed in ordinary in- 
sanity. This portion of the subject need not, therefore, be dwelt upon, 


except so far as relates to the diagnosis. The only affection with 
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which it is likely to be confounded is acute meningitis. In by far 
the greater number of cases, the extreme agitation, loquacity, incohe- 
rence, and other evidences of mental disorder wnattended with fe- 
ver, or other symptoms which indicate a grave physical lesion, 
will show that the attack is one of insanity only. If the case is one 
of meningitis, in addition to violent delusions there will be from the 
first high fever, to which will succeed muscular jerkings, and car- 
phalogia, strabismus, convulsive movements of the eyeball, and the 
head will be thrown back, and coma will finally supervene. 

Puerperal insanity may terminate in recovery, in incurability, or 
in death. The first of these terminations is happily much the most 
frequent. The cases in which a different result may be apprehended, 
I think are those which are not so much owing to the puerperal 
state itself as to some long continued burden of grief, or of care and 
anxiety, or to some violent and sudden emotional disturbance, under 
which the mind has given way. These causes not unfrequently give 
rise to fatal or incurable attacks of insanity independent of the puer- 
peral state, and in connection therewith would not be likely to be 
followed by less injurious results. In cases which prove fatal after 
the disease assumes the chronic form, death generally ensues in con- 
sequence of affections of the bowels or lungs; but the most frequent 
cause of death in acute cases is a peculiar form of cerebral excite- 
ment, to which French writers have given the name of acute de- 
lirium. 

The morbid condition to which this title has been applied, fre- 
quently occurs as a primary affection. It also supervenes upon cases 
of ordinary insanity of longer or shorter duration ; but, according to 
Dr. Marcé, puerperal mania “has a special tendency to pass into 
acute delirium, in consequence of the presence of a large suppurating 
surface, which, by favoring the development of ataxo-adynamic 
symptoms, gives to all the diseases accompanying it a character of 
unusual severity.” 

When mania is about te terminate in acute delirium, the agitation 
and excitement daily increase, the tongue becomes dry, the digestive 


functions are impaired, the pulse increases in frequency, and soon ex- 
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ceeds 120 pulsations per minute, the face is flushed, the eye has a 
wild expression, and the skin is covered with a clammy sweat. The 
patient becomes the prey of constant hallucinations, wastes her 
strength in violent muscular efforts, and is scarcely conscious of sur- 
rounding objects. She passes whole nights almost without sleep, 
and obstinately refuses ali nourishment, but especially liquids. A 
striking peculiarity of the mental disorder is the prevalence of the 
emotion of fear or terror. The patient imagines that she has com- 
mitted some great crime, for which she is to be put to death by the 
most dreadful tortures, or that she has brought death and destruction 
upon all who are most dear to her. 

If in the course of a few days there is no abatement of the symp- 
toms, the pulse becomes more frequent and weak, the lips and tongue 
are encrusted with sordes, the breath is offensive, the urine and stools 
are passed involuntarily, sleeplessness continues, and contributes not 
a little, with the constant agitation and want of nourishment, to 
speedily exhaust the patient. With these symptoms the patient may 
die in the course of four or five days, in a state of profound collapse. 
‘“‘ These are cases,’ says Dr. Marcé, “ which English physicians call 
phrenitis, and which they persist, notwithstanding the absence of de- 
cided anatomical changes, in regarding as sub-acute meningitis, ter- 
minating fatally in its first stages. 

Instead of terminating fatally in a few days, these symptoms may 
be prolonged for a considerable time ; the excitement continues, but 
alternates with signs of extreme exhaustion, during which the pa- 
tient retains the dorsal decubitus, and is motionless, and almost 
without consciousness. The tongue is dry and tremulous, the pupils 
insensible to light, and the patient rapidly emaciates. The urine 
and stools continue to be discharged involuntarily, and diarrhea may 
set in. The pulse becomes imperceptible. The attacks of syncope, 
which at first were rare, and of short duration, become more fre- 
quent and prolonged, and the patient dies, either suddenly in one of 
the attacks of syncope, or, after a longer time, with all the symp- 
toms of extreme nervous prostration. According to Dr. Maree, 


acute delirium does not constitute a distinct affection. It is simply 
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maniacal excitement carried to its utmost limits, and is dangcrous to 
life in consequence of the extreme perturbation of the nervous action 
which it induces. In fatal cases, the anatomical lesions are alto- 
gether disproportioned to the violence of the symptoms. There is 
neither thickening of the membranes, nor alteration of the cortical 
substance, nor secretion of plastic lymph, nor any of the changes 
which ordinarily denote inflammation. 

3. The condition of females during the period of lactation has been 
aptly denominated a prolonged puerperal state. “ As an effect of the 
daily secretion of the lacteal fluid, woman,” says Dr. Marcé, “is sen- 
sibly removed from her physiological state; she is more nervous, more 
impressible, and more accessible to morbific influences, which she 
would easily have resisted under other circumstances.’ Women who 
nurse may be attacked with insanity during the first six or seven 
weeks after labor, but cases of this description may be considered as 
more properly belonging to the second period of the puerperal state. 
The cases which I propose to include under this head are those which 
generally occur after eight, ten, or more months of lactation, when 
the system has become exhausted under the long continued drain 
which has been made upon it by the lacteal secretion. In a small 
number, however, the attack commences after weaning, and about 
the time of the return of the menstrual discharge. As a natural 
consequence of the physical exhaustion induced by lactation, women 
are sometimes met with in a state of intellectual enfeeblement, and 
the memory isslightly impaired ; there may be some confusion of ideas, 
they present strange peculiarities of conduct, and sometimes are 
conscious of their altercd health. At the same time, evidences of 
anemia will be presented; the patient emaciates, the complexion be- 
comes pale, and all the functions languish. The anemic murmur 
may be heard in the great vessels ; there are distressing palpitations ; 
the digestion becomes embarrassed, and is accompanied with eructa- 
tions ; and each act of nursing is followed by a sensation of weakness 
or emptiness at the epigastrium. The secretion of milk may be di- 
minished, or if it remains the same the patient emaciates all the more 


rapidly, and febrile attacks of an irregular intermittent form, and 
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even hectic, may supervene. This condition may pass almost im- 
perceptibly into decided intellectual disorder, or insanity may be es- 
tablished suddenly in consequence of some emotional disturbance, or 
some error of regimen, such as exposure to cold. Mania and melan- 
cholia are the most frequent forms of insanity occurring in conse- 
quence of prolonged lactation. They present no peculiarities which 
distinguish them from the same forms arising under ordinary circum- 
stances. When the cerebral excitement is of a very high grade the 
general system will suffer to a greater or less extent, and the lacteal 
secretion may be suspended in the midst of the general disturbance ; 
but in most cases the milk continues to be secreted without interrup- 
tion. Dr. Macdonald states, that in 40 cases occurring during the 
period of lactation he has only met with six in which it was sup- 
pressed ; and Dr. Marcé has never met with a case in which the 
milk did not continue to be secreted, and require special measures to 
be employed to prevent its accumulation in the breasts. 

A considerable number of cases become insane immediately after 
weaning. In some of these the patients are of a plethoric habit, and 
have borne the effects of lactation perfectly well. In such cases, the 
sudden suppression of an evacuation which has continued for many 
months, and become, as it were, a habit of the system, induces a 
state of plethora, which may end in disease. In other cases, where 
the patients may have been considerably weakened by nursing, yet 
the system may have become accustomed to the drain, and adapted 
itself to it. In these cases, if the secretion be suddenly checked 
without the precautions which are necessary, the functional disorder 
which may thus be excited will sometimes be sufficient to bring on 
a state of nervous derangement, which may end in insanity. The 


effort of the system to restore the menstrual secretion will have the 


same tendency, and the return of this function after the cessation of 


lactation, as well as at the termination of the puerperal state in 
women who do not nurse, may be accompanied with constitutional 
disturbance, sufficient, in cases where the predisposition exists, to call 
into life the latent germs of insanity. 


The prevention of puerperal insanity will consist in placing the 
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female under the most favorable hygienic influences which her cir- 
cumstances will allow. Care should be taken to guard against every 
source of exhaustion. It ought to be remembered that the discharge 
from an extensive surface, like that of the interior of the uterus after 
parturition, cannot fail to reduce the strength of the patient. Her 
diet, therefore, while it is unstimulating should be nutritious. In her 
susceptible condition, she should be guarded from all excitement, such 
as unnecessary visits and conversation, and kept as much as possible 
out of the reach of anxiety and other painful emotions. Errors of 
regimen, such as exposure to cold, and indulgence in improper arti- 
cles of diet, should be avoided. During lactation, if symptoms of 
anemia should be manifested the infant should at once be weaned, 
care being taken to avoid the distension of the breasts with the lac- 
teal secretion, and the formation of abscesses. The return of men- 
struation should be carefully watched, and especial care taken to 
avoid every exposure until the function is re-established. 

In puerperal as in ordinary insanity, so little is positively known 
of the anatomical lesions which characterize the disease, that in 
forming a judgment of its nature we are obliged to depend on our 
knowledge of its causes, and the circumstances under which it most 
commonly originates, rather than upon the structural changes it pro- 
duces. The data furnished by morbid anatomy are almost entirely 
of a negative character; autopsies in the fatal cases having gener- 
ally failed to show any positive evidence of inflammatory action. It 
is true that the recent researches of Dr. Calmeil have led him to 
conclude that acute delirium, which so frequently supervenes in fatal 
cases of puerperal insanity, is an inflammatory disorder of the cor- 
tical cerebral substance ; yet he considers it an inflammation which 
is generally, if not always, met with in exhausted conditions of the 
system, and can not be treated by active, antiphlogistic measures. 
In regard to the nature of the affection, Dr. Macdonald remarks : 
“When insanity occurs during the puerperal state we would expect 
to find the disease one of irritation rather than of inflammation ; for 
it is admitted by all that the susceptibility of the female is never 
greater than during this period. She has been exhausted by utero- 
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gestation, while from the growth of the fetus she has required more 
nourishment than usual; the irritability of her stomach has perhaps 
prevented her from using her accustomed quantity of food; she has 
been debarred from exercise in the open air, that preserver of life 
and health, and has been worn down by the doubts, and fears, and 
anxieties that are so apt to hang over the minds of women under 
these circumstances. In this state we would not look for inflarmma- 
tion; nevertheless we may sometimes meet with it, as we do with 
pneumonia in typhus, or after severe injuries or surgical operations, 
where there has been great loss of blood and strength. But it is not 
that active, vigorous inflammation which occurs in strong individu- 
als. It is an inflammation which, judicious practitioners tell us, is 
often more successfully treated by stimulants in conjunction with 
other remedies. When it occurs during lactation we would expect to 
find a disease of debility, and we do find the mother pale, emaci- 
ated, reduced by suckling a large vigorous child, and by nights of 
watchfulness and anxiety for her offspring.” 

Various therapeutic measures have been proposed in the treatment 
of puerperal mania, among which may be mentioned local or gene- 
ral bloodletting, tartar emetic used as a contra-stimulant, warm 
baths, purgatives, narcotics, ete. I need not enter into any details 
respecting the operation of these remedies. It will be sufficient to 
say, in regard to a// depleting measures, that notwithstanding the 
appearance of energy and vital activity which may be supposed to 
be manifested by the quick pulse and great muscular strength, often 


exhibited by patients in a conditio extreme maniacal excitement, 


experience has proved, in too many instances, the injurious eflects of 


all remedies of this description. In many cases in which, judging 
from the high grade of the delirium alone, we might be disposed to 


believe in the existence of inflammation, and consequently to resort 


to depleti n, pain in the head, increased heat of the scalp, gveneral 
fever, and other signs of inflammation are absent, and so far from 
being of service, any active depletion will then invariably render the 
condition of the patient more unfavorable. If, in an exceptional 


case, or in one in which the diagnosis is doubtful, the pulse should 
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be found full and strong, and the condition of the patient appear to 
require depletion, it should be resorted to with the utmost caution, 
and its effects should be carefully watched. 

In the commencement of an attack of puerperal mania, it will 
generally be necessary to have the patient placed in a room partially 
shaded, which shall be kept as quiet as possible, and into which no 
one shall be allowed to enter except the necessary attendants and 
nurses. A warm bath, continued for one, two or three hours in the 
evening, will tend to allay nervous irritation, and promote sleep. 
The bowels should be regulated by simple laxatives, and as there 
will generally be found a vitiated condition of the mucous membranes, 
evidenced by a furred tongue aud oflensive breath, laxatives should 
be continued daily with small portions of blue mass, until the tongue 


] 
4 


shows signs of improvement. some gentle narcotic, of which a 
combination of asafwtida, hyoseyamus and camphor is a good exam- 
ple, should be given every three or four hours. The diet should be 
unstimulating but nutritious, and may advantageously consist in great 
part of new milk, given as freely as the patient can be induced to 
take it, or as the stomach will bear it. If the acceleration of the 
pulse, the dry tongue, and the increase of maniacal excitement 
should indicate the supervention of acute delirium, the same treat- 
ment should be continued, but in these cases great difliculty will gen- 
erally be experienced in controlling the movements of the patient, 
and in administering the necessary food and medicine. In this state 
there is a strong tendency to prostration, under the combined influ- 
ence of the excessive muscular efiorts of the patient, her almost to- 
tal deprivation of sleep, and obstinate refusal of food. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, under these circumstances, to restrain the motions 
of the patient, by confining her with the bed-strap, by which means 
her strength will be hust l,and the entire management of tl 
y, and at the same time efiectual. I 
is very limp rtant in these Cases that the mysiclan shoul | have entire 


control of the bodily movements of the patient, in order that he may 


be able to apply warmth to the extremities if it should be needed, 


and also that he may have it in his power to administer food and 
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drinks in such quantities as are necessary to support the strength of 


the patient. Unless these cardinal points are attended to, but little 
good can be expected from the exhibition of medicines. In many 
cases of acute delirium the patients refuse food with such obstinacy 
that it is impossible, by any ordinary means, to give it in sufficient 
quantity. The @sophagus tube, which should be small enough to 
pass through the nostril, must then be resorted to, and a pint or more 
of milk, beef-tea, or other liquid nourishment, be injected into the 
stomach twice daily. If there should be increased heat of the scalp, 
it may be sometimes removed by warmth to the extremities, or by a 
dose of laxative medicine, or, if these meaus fail, by the application 
of cold to the head. Mustard pediluvia in the evening are always 
of service, and blisters to the extremities have been found useful as 
a derivative. It sometimes happens that, with considerable mental 
anxiety and distress, evidences of cerebral oppression will become ap- 
parent ; the patient is conscious of every thing about her, but ap- 
pears to labor under difficulty in collecting her thoughts, and in re- 
calling the occurrences of the day. In attempting to do so her mind 
becomes confused, and the eflort fails of its object. With these syrap- 
toms of oppression and tendency to coma, I have found, in the ab- 
sence of fever, the application of a large blister covering the entire 
scalp to be followed by a decided improvement in the cerebral disor- 


der, and relief to all the symptoms. 


[The substance of the foregoing paper was read, within the few 
months past, at a meeting of the Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety, and is presented in its present form with the hope that the 
summary it contains of some of the most recent views in relation to 
the subject treated, imperfect though it may be, may prove not un- 


acceptable to the readers of the Journal of Insanity.] 
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Die Brandstiftunzen in Affecte und Ge isteskrankheiten ein 
Beitrag zur Gerichtlichen Medicin fiir Juristen, und Aerzte. 


Von Dr. WitteRs Jessen. Kiel: E. Homann. 1860. 


Incendiarism in Mental A ffections and Diseases: a Contribu- 
tion to Le gal Medicine, for Jurists and Physicians. By Dr. 


Witters Jessen. Kiel: E. Homann. 1860. 


Tue term Pyromania was first introduced by M. Mare, in the An- 
nales d’ Hygiene Publique, Paris, 1833, and was employed to desig- 
nate an insane impulse to destroy houses and other property by fire. 
Esquirol and Georget, in France, had previously glanced at this pe- 


monomanie instinc- 


tive” (Discussion Medico-Legale sur la Folie ou Alienation Men- 


culiar manifestation of disease in speaking of ‘ 


tale, Paris, 1826) ; but long previous to this, indeed early in the pres- 
ent century, the impulse to burn, incident to certain forms of mental 
disease, had been pointed out and illustrated by the medical psychol- 
ogists of Germany. Among the first who alludes to the subject is 
Ernst Plattner, who wrote as early as 1797. The next writer in 
Germany who has treated the subject to any extent is Henke, who 
wrote in 1802, and also published some interesting illustrative cases 
in the Kopp Journal for 1817. Meckel in his “ Contributions to 
Judicial Psychology” for 1820, Vogel in 1824, Masius in 1821, 
Flemming in Horn’s Archives for 1830, Meyn in Henke’s Journal 
of Legal Medicine for 1831, have each brought forward illustra- 
tions of this symptom of mental disease. The first complete inves- 
tigation of both the German and French theories of the disease ap- 
pears to be due to M. Marc, who, as we have seen, first conferred 
upon it the designation of pyromania. Since M. Mare, Casper, and 
his follower Richter, in Germany, have given much attention to the 


subject, contributing many valuable illustrative cases. 
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In the admirable and learned monograph we have before us, by 
Dr. Jessen, we are furnished with a complete résumé of German 
scientific investigation of the subject. It is a treatise strongly char- 
acteristic of that patient, profound and laborious investigation, which 
every German psychologist and litterateur brings to bear upon the 


subject he undertakes to investigate. Dr. Jessen, in the introduction 


to his treatise, proceeds to take a concise but comprehensive view of 


the present state of German and French scientific knowledge on the 
subject, and from this we proceed to translate as extensively as our 
space will permit. 

It would seem that in Germany, as elsewhere, there has been 
much contention about pyromania. ‘Indeed,’ says Dr. Jessen, 
“the strife has lasted for near half a century, and, though much 
that is novel has been brought forward, no positive conclusions have 
as yet been arrived at;” one party denying that the impulse to burn 
is ever observed as a distinct mavifestation of disease, while another 
party as warmly maintains the contrary opinion ; and, though the 
weight of evidence and scientific knowledge is, in the estimation of 
Dr. Jessen, greatly in favor of the latter opinion, up to the present 
time the proof upon which it has rested has been but slight. 

The chief difficulty, in the estimation of Dr. Jessen, in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion as to the merits of the contest, lies in 
defining clearly and precisely the meaning and applicability of the 
term pyromania. The universal conception under which pyromania 
falls, is, in every case, that of monomania. Of this form of disease, 
the French, among whom these ideas originated, make two divisions, 
viz., monomanie ratisonante, and monomante instinctive. 

The first is a partial mania, in which the patients appear afflicted 
by one particular morbid idea, conducting themselves, however, so 
intelligently and reasonably in matters aside from and unconnected 
with this, that the mental disturbance is not recognized by ordinary 
persons, and, at times, only with much difficulty by experts. 

The existence of this form of disease admits of no doubt. If, 
therefore, the terms pyromania, and incendiary monomania (mono- 


manie incendiare) are received as equally significant, the existence 
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of pyromania cannot be questioned. On the contrary, so obscure is 
the conception of instinctive monomania that its existence becomes 
doubtful. The adjective should indeed signify that, with this form 
of disease, the action (particularly the criminal action) should take 
place from a species of instinct, although with this no character of 
disease is specified ; but it only implies that, to us, the action, how- 
eversmall or obscure, is explained by a conscious intent, like every 
thing which we ascribe to instinct; the one is put in comparison 
with the other, and the tertiwm comparationis is unfortunately inex- 
plicable But as we are accustomed to consider those actions which 
are present in decided mental disease also those which arise from a 
direct motive, whether the psychical process of their evolution is per- 
ceptible or not, as expl ined, both conditions appear as negative char- 
acters of instinctive monomania, inasmuch as neither a direct mo- 
tive for the action in question, nor an imperceptible disease of the 
mind exists in it. 

A broader definition cannot be deduced from the expression. Many 
physicians have not desired more, but have suffered the many 
forms of disease which cannot be explained by normal or abnormal 
conditions to remain unexplained and doubtful, without attributing 
them to an instinctive monomania. Thus understood, this hypothet- 
ical disease corresponds nearly with the so-called amentia occulta, 
whose distinguishing character is its unsearchableness, and in which 
the action should be allowed to appear to the judges as unaccount- 
able 

On the other hand, if we seek to find out the positive characteris- 
tics of instinctive monomania they vanish immediately, eluding our 
grasp. The obscure actions, must, however, have some cause, 
whether it be a hidden normal motive, or psychical disturbance diffi- 
cult to recognize. Indeed, whenever we search in concrete cases af- 
ter those causes, not of an instinctive nature, we do not occupy our- 
selves any longer with those fabulous forms of disease, and « nly when 
we are not able to find out distinct causes, (perhaps merely in con- 
sequence of our own want of dexterity) then the return to an incom- 


prehensible instinct is open to us. 
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The scientific inquiry car therefore only be, What psychical distur- 
bances in consequence of the difficulty of the diagnosis can give oe- 
casion to the erroneous persistency in holding to the idea of an in- 
stinctive monomania ? 

Under these circumstances, the three following possibilities come 
in question :— 

1. One can suppose, indeed it frequently is so supposed, that the 
inexplicable actions might be caused by a primary and direct disease 
of the will, or of its organ. This acceptation has, however, great 
difficulties. 


We know that every conscious act of the will is the result of a 


thought (aim), or of a feeling, or, accurately accepted, as a union of 


both. 

We find, accordingly, in all mental diseases morbid thoughts or 
inclinations, and proceeding from them (as though they were normal) 
all morbid actions which we are generally able to comprehend. It 
is usually very difficult, if not impossible, to place before ourselves 
the act of the will itself as morbid, but to renew so difficult an hy- 
pothesis, which besides has totally disappeared from science with the 
removal of the primary diseases of the will, merely to force an ex- 
planation of obscure observations (beobactungen) is totally inadmis- 
sible. Besides, this hypothesis appears to have very few supporters ; 
strictly speaking perhaps none, although it would correspond in a 
measure with the expression instinctive monomania. 

2. The obscure actions can proceed from abnormal thoughts. 
Many understand by monomania, merely a condition of partial in- 
sanity, in which condition only a single fixed idea, or at most only 
a very narrow circle of morbid ideas, is apparent. 

The Psychiatrical Society of Paris has, in particular, recognized a 
case of this kind by Brierre de Boismont, as one of true and dis- 
tinct monomanie, (Annales Medico-Psychologiques). But such 
cases belong no doubt to monamanie ratsonante, or partial insan- 
ity, and will be better treated of under that head. When we sce 
an action proceeding from an indistinct, fixed, morbid idea, we have 


no necessity for the hypothesis of instinct In every discussion as 
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to the existence of monomania, it is important to remember that, 
under true monomania, only a variety of partial insanity can be 
understood. The conception is essentially otherwise if we suppose 
that the thought which impels to the commission of a criminal ac- 
tion can appear continuously or only transiently in the consciousness 
as a single abnormal idea, without further foundation. 

This appears quite often, as will be seen; but in such cases, so 
far as present observations extend, the abnormal idea, often certainly 
the only disturbance of the zztelligence, is, however, by no means 
the only disturbance of the soul, but rather always direct, and, as a 
rule, even violent disturbance of the intellect takes place besides, 
which makes it necessary to enumerate all such forms of disease 
under the head of melancholy. 

3. Finally, the obscure actions which preponderate can proceed 
from morbid dispositions. This view of incendiary monomania is 
especially defended in Germany ; indeed, it is generally maintained 
with much justice, coupled, however, with gross errors. 

The oldest hypothesis in this direction was, as is well known, a 
delight in fire ( fewerlust), or a mania for the sight of fire ( fewer- 
schausucht), which should be a morbid passion for the sight of fire, 
and which should not necessarily create an irresistible impulse to 
incendiarism ; but, indeed, like normal passion, ought to give occa- 
sion to the kindling of fires allowable by law (viz., bonfires), as also 
those strictly forbidden. 

The delight in fire is not to be sought for exclusively among pyro- 
maniacs; but also among youthful individuals, as disturbances inci- 
dent to the development of puberty, one might have expected to find 
it permanent. The observations, however, taken collectively, on 
which this hypothesis is built, as will be seen farther on, have re- 
mained stationary, and it has consequently been abandoned. 

In its place the doctrine of an impulse to burn immediately arose 
(originally in consequence of a quo pro quo), which should have 
driven them on immediately and irresistibly to incendiarism, and, 
for which reason, it soon became unimportant whether the incendi- 
ary had previously been animated by the fear or love of fire. 
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But this impulse to burn is again an indefinite idea. Every ac- 
tion springs from a more or less active impulse to the same, which, 
indeed, may be equally minute and fleeting in some cases, but in 
others very marked, and even in passions and affections it often 
reaches an extraordinary height. The actions of the insane are 
brought about in the same way; very strong passions often produce 
in them the most serious impulses. 

The springing up of an impulse to incendiarism is, therefore, not 
by any means characteristic of mental diseases in general, nor of 
any distinct form of the same; nor is the action of incendiarism 
without any impulse to it to be thought of. If, therefore, in a given 
case, it is inferred that the criminal may have found an active im- 
pulse to incendiarism, nothing substantial is discovered. The proper 
question is, rather, whether the impulse may have proceeded from a 
normal motive, or from a more or less marked mental disturbance. 
If this question remains unanswered, then the action is left unex- 
plained. 

If, therefore, there arises in such cases an impulse to incendiarism 
pre-eminently ( par excellence), which never fails, then, confessedly, 
we have not been able to arrive at the perception of it; for if we 
could have deduced pyromania from normal or abrormal psychical 
processes, then would the impulse to incendiarism, as something self- 
evident, be no more in question. 

Hereafter the contention as to the existence of a specific impulse 
to burn, pyromania, or instinctive monomania, is in all due form 
disposed of. All these expressions are mere nonsense, words which, 
in want of distinct ideas, come readily to hand to spare a confession 
of ignorance. It is therefore quite time to get rid of this termino- 
logical rubbish, which has already fallen into disgrace, and thereby 
clear up the road for scientific investigation. 

But when we have to investigate in each individual case the 
origin of the impulse to burn, it follows for science to discover the 
material, general question, What psychical, normal or abnormal, pro- 
cesses can produce an impulse to burn, and the corresponding action ? 


Thus the question is so correctly set before us that it appears clear, 
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because it can be explained by scientific observations, and only through 
these. But indeed, this explanation will cost some time and pains, 
but must necessarily be taken in hand if judicial psychology is to 
make any rea] progress in this direction. 

The author now proceeds to give a classification of the mental 
affections and diseases in which the impulse to burn is more particu- 
larly manifested, drawing a distinction between what he terms the 
affections (affecten, passions,) and the mental diseases, (getsterstor- 
ungen) in Which pyromania is observed as a concomitant. 

Under the head of mental affections he considers the impulse or 
disposition to incendiarism as it is manifested: 1. From revenge ; 
2. Fear; 3. Malcontent, dissatisfaction; 4. Homesickness; 5. Mis- 
chievousness, wantonness or petulance. 

The classification of the mental diseases in which the disposition 
is chiefly manifested, set forth by Dr. Jessen, and in the preparation 
of which he acknowledges the assistance of his learned friend Dr. 
Flemming, is very full, clear, and precise, and the necessity of a 
proper classification in order to arrive at a correct understanding of 
the subject, and to investigate successfully its many intricacies, is 
pointed out and insisted upon. 

This branch of the subject he considers under the following di- 


Visions and sub-divisions :— 


I. FeesLeEMINDEDNESS. 

Continued weakness of the powers of the mind, arising either 
from defective development from birth, or in the first years of life 
(ldiotismus, Cretinismus, etc.), or that which appertains to the devel- 
opment of certain diseases ; such, for example, as imperfect recov- 
ery from a pre-induced mental disease (Jmbecillitas, Fatuitas). 

1. Folly : weakness of all the mental faculties, gradually passing over 
into stupidity (defective ideality). 

2. Imbecility: want of power to arrange the thoughts consecu- 
tively, passing gradually into foolishness (incoherence, or derangement 
in the development of ideas). 

3. Imbecility, with dementia paralytica (paralysie générale), 


gross misconceit, and irritable i:mvecility. 
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1. Deprivation of psychical power of expression, through excess 


Deprivation of psychical power of expression, with disturbance of 


Predominant depression, dejection, prevailing melancholy, fear, 
anxiety or doubt; its course either continued or remittent, or chang- 


ing, more or less regularly, into other forms of disease, into exalta- 


1. Sadness (sitnple melancholia, lypemanie, melancholia tristis) 
predominant, without any corresponding external circumstances ; 
commonly allied with erroneous ideas ; appears in various forms and 
degrees, as disturbance or unsettling of the will from mental relaxa- 
tion, with loss of desire and passion ; in the highest degree as— 

(a) Torpor (melancholia attonita, stupidite), apparent mental 
weakness, deep brooding, an overpowering feeling of disgust or aver- 


sion; mental and physical inertia bordering upon apathy and cata- 


2. Precordial disturbance (precordialunruhe), melancholia with 


anguish (meluncholia anxia). Predominating disquietude and an- 
(a) Melancholy with despair (precordialunruhe mit ver zwei- 


(6) Melancholia with the prevalence simply of wrong ideas and 


manta sine 


moral insan- 


3. Transitory melancholia; dysthymia transitoria s. subita, ac- 
cording to Flemming’s earlier classification ; (melancholia transito- 
via). Dejection or melancholy of diflereut grades, and of proportionate 


brief duration, in consequence of distinct bodily disturbance (anom- 


— 
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Ill. Menrat Exattation. 

Prevailing exaltation, excitation, predominance of joyfulness, seren- 
ity, vexation, or wrath. Course either continuous or remittent, also 
intermittent (mania pertodica), or alternating with other diseased 
conditions more or less regularly ; viz., melancholy (melancholia miz- 
tur of Heinroth) ; folie circularre ; folie a double forme. 

1. Excitation, serenity, joyousness, extravagance, inclination to 
see everything in the most beautiful licht (ch@romanie of Chambey- 
ron), or even a prevailing disposition to chagrin or violence ; its course 
either changing into other forms of disease, becoming remodeled du- 
ring convalesence, or descending to the following :— 

Insanity (fobsacht, manie, mania simplex), joyous or wrathful 
excitation, excessive activity, rapidity in the evolution of ideas up 
to intricacy and confusion (¢deenflucht, ideenjagd). 

(a) Acute delirium (delirium acutum), delirium with all the char- 
acteristics of maduess, in consequence of kvown bodily diseases—for 
example, meningitis chronica. 

(4) Transitory mania (mania transitoria s. subita), mania of 
short duration, breaking out in consequence of distinctly determined 


bodily disturbances, after very brief or slightly marked premonitions. 


IV. INTELLEcTUAL DiIsTURBANCE. 

Deprivation of the psychical power of expression, with prevailing 
anomaly of the intellectual activity. 

1. Partial mania (monomania of German writers, folie mono- 
manie raisonnante), delirium in one particular direction of the 
intellectual activity, a fixed idea with or without mental delusions. 

2. Complicated mania (verwirrheit); delirium in all directions of 
the mental activity, wherein individual ideas may constantly predom- 
inate, often accompanied by mental delusions. 

Under the above divisions and subdivisions, the author proceeds, in 
the body of the work, to bring forward an immense number of col- 
lected facts and observations, of great interest in a psychological and 
medico-legal point of view, and makes an attempt to unravel the 


“material, general question” before alluded to, viz., ‘‘ What psychi- 
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cal, normal or abnormal, processes can produce an impulse to incen- 


diarism ? With what success we shall endeavor to show in future 


numbers of the Journau or INSAnity.”’ 


History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buck te. 
Vol. I., pp. 576. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1861. 


Arter long delay, and an unusual amount of impatience on the 
part of the interested portion of the public, the second volume of 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization”’ has at length made its appear- 
ance. Yet the admirers of the author will be well compensated for 
their waiting, as the interest of the discussion is more than sustained in 
this second part. The same fertility of resources and inexhaustible 
erudition, the same powerful grasp and logical arrangement of his 
materials, and the same deep earnestness of purpose are disclosed in 
the second volume as marked the first ; and while there is also equal 
boldness and originality of view, the style is less diffuse and more 
compressed, and, even more than its predecessor, the book abounds 
in passages of striking and impassioned eloquence. The second vol- 
ume confirms the conviction which was freely expressed upon the 
issue of the first, that the publication of the work will constitute an 
epoch in the progress of historic writing. It is perhaps the first 
great and promising attempt to construct history upon the basis of 
science. 

The idea of treating history in this way will no doubt appear to 
many as impossible and absurd. Nor is this surprising; for the cur- 


rent notions of what science really is, and how it stands related to 


ordinary knowledge and to the human mind, are most vague and 
erroneous. There is a prevailing idea that science constitutes a body 
of knowledge by itself, peculiar, independent, not vitally related to | 
common knowledge, and in studying it we are supposed to leave the 


domain of common thought, and enter a foreign province of new and 
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rigid methods, which are inapplicable aud worthless for all the pur- 
poses of a practical life. But this is a mischievous error. Science 
and the positive knowledge of the uncultured are not radically and 
essentially diflerent. They cannot, indeed, be separated, and one is 
but the expanded and perfected form of the other. The same facul- 
ties that are involved in the simplest concerns of common life are 
called into progressively higher and more systematic exercise in the 
ascending course of science. The commonest actions of daily ex- 
perience involve the regular play of the mental mechanism—facts 
are observed, evidence weighed, and inferences drawn—exactly as in 
the higher regions of acknowledged science. In fact, there is no de- 
finition of science that does not make it the living outgrowth of com- 
mon knowledge. We live in the midst of an orderly and organized 
scheme of being. The universe is governed by inexorable ordi- 
nances ; there are no breaks or blanks where law is intermitted. 
Science is such an exact acquaintance with this order of nature as 
will enable us to foretell occurrences ; such a familiar knowledge of 
her regularities as will enable us to see beforehand, and predict in 
what times, places and conditions effects will take place. The test 
of science is thus prevision. And yet this quality is found in ordi- 
nary knowledge. The earliest lesson of the child is that one thing 
follows another in invariable sequence—that water will extinguish 
fire, that pain will follow burning and night succeed day—while in 
predicting an eclipse, or in any of its higher flights, science only rises 
to a larger perception of the same immutable order of events. Science 
and common knowledge spring from the same root, and only differ in 
their degree of growth. But while the uncultivated mind sees only 
the simple, obvious relations of objects and occurrences, science un- 
folds and extends them. It is not, then, a foreign body lately intro- 
duced into the world of thought, but it is the proper product of time 
and effort, the signal of our advancement, the very flowering and 
fruiting of the tree of kuowledge. In the order of time, the sciences 
are developed out of their corresponding arts. There is first doubt- 
ful, labored, empirical practice, with its blind rules and no rational 


guidance ; then the gradual unfolding of settled, scientific priuciples. 
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Science is thus a growth of time and thoucht, and a measure of the 
advance of the human mind. 

There is deep significance in this fact that science is a growth of 
ages. It was at first unknown and unsuspected that law reigns in 
nature. The primeval savage explained all things by imagining 
each external object animated by a personality like his own; and all 


actions and efiects around him were attributed to caprice of will. 


But after long experience it began to be noticed that, in certain de- 
partments of nature, events take place with a fixed uniformity, and 
recur in so regular an order that they may be known beforehand, or 
predicted. This earliest victory of reason was among the stars, and 
gave rise to the first of sciences, astronomy. Then the motions of 
earthly bodies were found to be governed by invariable laws, and 
mechanical science was the result. Still later it was found that the 
deeper changes which go on within material objects, altering their 
nature and properties, are also of an invariable character ; and then 
appeared the science of chemistry. And when, furthermore, the 
same thing was perceived in living beings, there arose the science of 
physiology. 

The advance of science is thus the progressive application of the 
idea of order and regularity to the various provinces of nature. But 
upon this great work man enters with reluctance. There is a strange 
fascination in the unbridled revel of the imagination which accom- 
panies mystical and superstitious views of nature. The mind, ac- 
customed to the wild and unguarded license of fancy, is but slowly 
subjected to the severe discipline of reason, and enters with hesita- 
tion and difficulty into the view of nature as a realm of immutable 
order. Even though this great fact be recognized in one department 
of nature, there seems still a disinclination to allow it in others. 
Those who admitted the control of law over the visible movements 
of both celestial and terrestrial bodies, still doubted it in the region 
of life; and many who now acknowledge it there, question it in the 
department of mind. Others yet who recognize the operation of law 
in the intellectual world, still deny it in the course of human aflairs. 


Here, say they, all is anomalous, confused, disorderly and capricious 


( 
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But this has always been said of unexplored branches of inquiry. 
Where law has not yet been unfolded, or even where it has been 
partially established, ignorance, with its usual presumption, affirms 
that it does not exist. Yet all the results of past inquiry warrant 
an invincible trust in the supremacy of order. The Creator works 


as well in the mental as in the 


in all departments of the universe 
material world ; as well in the sphere of human activity as in that 
of physical change—by an all-harmonious and invariable policy 
of law. 

But before any such great conception had dawned upon the hu- 
man mind, or where it was not entertained, the course of the world’s 
affairs could not become a subject of scientific investigation. His- 
tory was but a biography of kings and chieftains; a chronicle of 
public events, and a calendar of public crimes; a narration of the 
squabbles of politicians, court intrigues and diplomatic maneuvering ; 
an inventory of battles, assassinations and usurpations, and at best 
a mere delineation of the surface occurrences of human affairs. But 
in all this we barely pass beyond the province of the romancer. 
Philosophie history goes deeper. It not only describes human actions, 
but seeks the influences which impelled them. It labors to discover 
the causes of events, and those great principles which govern the 
character and destiny of nations. In the physical world all move- 
ment is a question of the predominance and direction of forces; and 
so also the movements and acts of mankind are the result of the 
composition of the forces by which they are controlled. The forces 
which operate in society are numerous and complicated, and hence 
the difficulty of social problems. Some impel society forward, others 
obstruct its advancement, and according to their relative intensity, 
or degree of co-operation, is the resultant effect. The historian 
should trace for us the operation of the organizing powers by which 
communities grow. He should deal with the structure, principles, 
methods and corruptions of governmental systems, but with as little 
gossip as possible about the politicians. The influence of creeds and 
ceremonies ; of social observances, and of class over class: of popu- 
lar customs and habits of life; of sexual and parental relations ; of 
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industry, the division of labor, trades, arts, and commerce ; of mor- 
als and domestic improvement; of freedom of thought, the love of 
inquiry, and superstition; of surrounding nature, climate, produc- 
tions and food ; of education, modes of thought, esthetic culture, 
and many other active agencies,—these must be profoundly analyzed 
in their co-workings and counteractions before history can claim to 
have accomplished its highest purpose. It is not at all wonderful 
that in the masked and complicated action of those numerous forces, 
little has hitherto been seen but confusion ; or that to reduce it to 
order, and trace the chain of cause and eflect through the modified 
and disturbed activities, or even fairly to begin the work, requires 
the highest order of intellectual ability. One extract from the first 


volume will be appropriate in this connection :— 


“In regard to nature, events apparently the most irregular and 
capricious have been explained, and have been shown to be in ac- 
cordance with certain fixed and universal laws. This has been done 
because men of ability, and, above all, men of patient, untiring 
thought, have studied natural events with the view of discov- 
ering their regularity ; and if human events were subjected to a 
similar treatment, we have every right to expect similar results. For 
it is clear that they who affirm that the facts of history are incapable 
of being generalized, take for granted the very question at issue. In- 
deed they do more than this. They not only assume what they can 
not prove, but they assume what in the present state of knowledge 
is highly improbable. Whoever is at aJl acquainted with what has 
been done during the last two centuries, must be aware that every 
generation demonstrates some events to be regular and predictable, 
which the preceding generation had declared to be irregular and un- 
predictable ; so that the marked tendency of advancing civilization is 
to strengthen our belief in the universality of order, of method, and of 
law. This being the case, it follows that if any facts, or class of 
facts have not yet been reduced to order, we, so far from pronouncing 
them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our experience of 
the past, and should admit the probability that what we now call 
inexplicable will at some future time be explained This expecta- 
tion of discovering regularity in the midst of confusion is so familiar 
to scientific men, that among the most eminent of them it becomes 
an article of faith ; and if the same expectation is not generally 
found among historians, it must be ascribed partly to their being of 
inferior ability to the investigators of nature, and partly to the greater 
complexity of those social phenomena with which their studies are 
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concerned. Both these causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of history. 

“ Those readers who are acquainted with the manner in which in 
the physical world the operations of the laws of nature are con- 
stantly disturbed will expect to find in the moral world disturbances 
equally active. Such aberrations proceed, in both instances, from 
minor laws which at particular points meet the larger laws, and thus 
alter their normal action. Of this, the science of mechanics affords 
a good example in the instance of that beautiful theory called the 
parallelogram of forces; according to which the forces are to each 
other in the same proportion as is the diagonal of their respective 
parallelograms. This is a law pregnant with great results ; it is con- 
nected with those importaut mechanical resources, the composition 
and resolution of forces; aud no one acquainted with the evidence 
on which it stands ever thought of questioning its truth. But the 
moment we avail ourselves of it for practical purposes, we find that 
in its action it is warped by other laws, such as those concerning the 
friction of the air, and the diflerent density of the bodies on which 
we operate, arising from their chemical composition, or, as some sup- 
pose, from their atomic arrangements. Perturbations being thus let 
in, the pure and simple action of the mechanical law disappears. 
Still, and although the results of the law are incessantly disturbed, 
the law itself remains intact. Just im the same way, the great so- 
cial law, that the moral actions of men are the product not of their 
volition, but of their antecedeuts, is itself lable to disturbances 
which trouble its operation without affecting its truth. And this is 
quite sufficient to explain those slight variations which we find from 
year to year in the total amount of crime produced by the same coun- 
try. Indeed, looking at the fact that the moral world is far more 
abundant in materials than the physical world, the only ground for 
astonishment is that these variations should not be greater ; and from 
the circumstance that the discrepancies are so trifling, we may form 
some idea of the prodigious energy of those vast social laws which, 
though constantly interrupted, seem to triumph over every obstacle, 
aud which when examined by the aid of large numbers, scarcely un- 
dergo any sensible perturbation. 

‘* Nor is it merely the crimes of men which are marked by this 
uniformity of sequence. Even the number « 


{ marriages annually 
contracted, is determined, not by the temper and wishes of individ- 
ials, but by large general facts over which individuals can exercise 
no authority. It is now known that marriages bear a fixed and de- 
finite relation to the price of grain, and in England the experience of 
acentury has proved that instead of having any connection with per- 
sonal feelings, they are simply regulated by the average earnings of 
the great mass of the people: so that this immense social and reli- 
gious institution is not only swayed, but completely controlled by the 
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of human aflairs. Mr. Buckle develops this idea in a very able and 


extended way He holds that government and literature, instead of 


being as they are generally suj 


human advancement, are only 


yposed, great originating powers of 


gisters of progress—mere superficial 


exponents and outgrowths of real forces which work in the depths of 


society. He takes pains to show the futility of all legislative inter- 


meddling in the way of “ protection,’ either of cormmerce, literature, 


or reigion. Ail progress he 
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and that activity is best secured by the smallest amount of mental 


trammeling and restriction 


It 1s im possible to estimate the character of any period except 


tracing its development ; in other words, by measuring the extent 


try without regard to its intellectual progress, 1s as if an astronomer 


its knowledge. Therefore it is that to write the history of a coun- 
uld compose a planetary system without regard to the sun, by 
hose light alone the planets eau be seen, and by whose attraction 
are held in their course, and compelled to run in the path of 

ir appointed orbits. Tor the great luminary even as it shines in 

» heavens, is not a more noble or a more powerful object than is 
intelleet of man in this nether world. It is to the human intel- 
ind to that alone, that every country owes its knowledge. 

nd what is it but the progress and diflusion of knowledge which 
given us our arts, our sciences, our Ih tnufactures, our laws, our 
us, our mann ir comforts, our luxuries, our civilization ; 
hing raises 1 ove the savages, who, by their 
egraded to the leve he brutes with which they 
rd. Surely, then, the > has now arrived when they who un- 


q 
t 
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rance, are 


rtake to write the hist ry ol a grei ation should occupy them- 
selves with those matters by which alone the destiny of men is reg- 

ited, and should abandon the petty and insignificant details by 
which we have too long been wearied. 


There has been a foolish outery against Mr. Buckle as a sceptie, 
but the criticism has wholly mistaken the nature of his scepticism. 
He means by it that hardness or reluctance of belief in results already 


arrived at, which is the first condition of, and strongest incentive to 
further inquiry. He says :— 

‘ Yet it is evident that until doubt began, progress was impossible. 

r, as we have clearly seen, the advance of civilization solely de- 
pends on the acquisitions made by the human intellect, and on the 
extent to which those acquisitions are diflused. But men who are 
perfectly satisfied with ther own knowledge will never attempt to 
ncrease it. Men who are pertectly convinced of the accuracy of 
their opinions will never take the pains of examining the basis on 
which they are bailt. They look always with wonder, and often 
with horror on views contrary to those whieh they inherited from 
their fathers; aud while they are in this state of mind, it is impos- 
sible that they should receive any new truth which interferes with 
foregone conclusions 


“On this account it is, that although the acquisition of fresh knowl- 
edge is the necessary precursor of every step in social progress, such 
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by the intellectual career of a Catholic and a Protestant country— 
Spain and Scotland. The author closes his view of Spanish civiliza- 
tion with the following among other reflections :-— 
“The reader will now be able to understand the real nature of 
will see how, under the high-sounding 


inish ecrvilization He le 
lurk the deadly evils which these 


of loyalty and re 


have always. concealed is the business of the 


which it 
A blind spirit of reverence, 


submission to the 


an to drag to light, 


r the form of an unw gnomiious 


ipital and essential vice of the Span- 
ind it has sufficed to ruin 
ly suffered, and many still 


and the church, is the 
It is their sole ional vice 


} 


From it all nations 
But nowhere in Europe has the 
preme as in Spain. Therefore, nowhere else in Europe are the conse- 
The idea of liberty is extinct, if 


I 
ital 
word, it can ever be said to have ex- 


principle been so long su- 


quences so manilest and so f 
leed, in the true sense ot 


the 


We find there a reverence for antiquity and an inordinate tena- 


ity of old opinions, old bel: ld habits, which reminds us of 


and 
lourished, Such prejudi- 


se tropical civilizations which rly 


in Europe ; but they began to die out 


Were once ublvers il even 
jow comparatively extinct except 
welcomed In that country 

‘e their natural results. By 


retain their original force 
iths most important to know 


that all the tru 
already known, they repress aspirations, and dull that gen- 
ire, Without which nothing really grand 

‘an be achieved A peopie who regard the past with too wistful 
an eye, will never bestir themselves to make the onward progress ; 
y will hardly believe that progress possible To them antiquity 
‘synonymous with wisdom, aud every improvement is a dangerous 
for many centuries ; in 


the sixteenth century, a 


un, Where they have always been 


uuraging the notion 


confidence u fut 


In this state Eu pe jug red 
Hence the Spaniards are remarkable 


vation 
tate Spain still ling rs 
in inertness, a want ol bur yancy and an absence of hope, which, 
ul busy and ent rprising age, isolate them from the rest of the 

world. Believing that little can be done, they are in no 
ry to do it Believing that the knowledge they have inherited 
iv greater than any they can obtain, they wish to preserve their 

ual possessions whole and unimpaired ; imasmuch as the least 
ht | Content with what has 


noi them migh <n their vaine 
u already beqi e excluded from that great Euro- 
: urly perceptible in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has ever since been steadily advancing, unsettling old opimions, 


lestroying old reloruung and lniproving on every side, influ- 


ih thovermben 


; 
hel 

i 
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every quarter 


veil is be ing ruc 


potic povernmcn 


whereby to op 
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is Russia and Turkey, but 
ran intellect has been mak- 
rides, while discoveries in 

if upon us, and coming in 
iat the strongest sight, daz- 
iable to coutemplate them as 
important, and still more 
manifestly approaching, and 
hence they are now obscurely 
ire nearest to them, filling 
and almost uneasy feelings 
future triumph; while the 
iated at all points, 18 forced 
icture, her economy and her 
un; while Europe is ringing 
1 which even des- 
iat they may divert 
therm as new instruments 
s of the people, while, amidst 


public mind swayed to and fro, 


introubled, unheeding, im- 
rest of the world and mak- 
s at the further extremity 

represe ntative now re- 
of the Middle Ages. And 


{ with her own con- 


ward country in Europe, she 
proud of every thing of 
1) 1 ol the antiquity of her 


ul of the strength of her 
‘ dulity proud of 
or her customs ; proud 
the undying vigilance with 


aud legal estab- 
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J such rapid ind bewildering suce 
zied by the glare of 1) ndor 
a whol while other discoveries. sti 
remote trom ordinary experience, at 
may be seen looming in tl listan Ww 
working n rs W 
their min tl fined 
which are 1 
to disciose her secret snd revea er st 
laws, to th ind tab ‘ 
with the n l tual a 
; them from t r natural course. and 
this general din and excitement, the 
is tossed and agitated Spall 7 
passive, 1 
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SUMMARY. 


De. Thomas Mayo on THe Morat PHenomena oF INSANITY AND 
Eccentrictry.—A state which muy seem to deserve the name of 
Moral Insanity, as exhibiting a perversion of the moral sentiments, 
tendencies and perceptions, with no slight loss of self-control, must 
be recognized as often prominent in the early stage of mental dis- 
ease, and before the intellect is palpably affected When certain 
delusions, when delirium or incoherency supervene, the case obtains 
without question the name of insanity While most cases begin in 
this way, a very palpable difference of a practical kind is made by 
many reasoners in nomenclature ; some extending the epithet insane 
to all those who exhibit these moral phenomena, whether combined 
with intellectual perversion or not ; others refusing to assign it, unless 
the intellectual lesion be also patent in the case. Up to this point 
in the history of mental affection the patient must be held, in their 
opinion, personally responsible for his conduct in a criminal sense ; 
while, with those who are disposed to give moral phenomena an 
equal weight as pathognomic of insanity with those of the intellect, 
the moral phenomena which, with the former, are only recognized 
as having been insane when an intellectual aberration has occurred, 
are at once recognized as possessing an independent right to consti- 
tute a lunatic. 

The grounds on which an intellectual as well as a moral aberration 
are deemed necessary, where insanity is presumed to confer irrespon- 
sibility in regard to crime, appear to me good. I have seen no reason 
to question the importance of thisrule, which certainly tends to main- 
tain the boundaries of vice and madness; so that a murderer should 
not escape justice on this kind of a plea, unless he had superadded 
to the phenomena of moral disorder those of intellectual disorder ; 
the assumption which underlies this argument being that, so long as 
his intellect is unperverted, he will be found to possess a conscious- 
ness of the nature of the criminal act in relation to law. This has 
been argued by the writer of the present essay and by others, and 
appears to be a prevalent doctrine with the judges. But it does not 
lorm my present object to carry it farther. I wish to guard against 
a certain apparent parity of reasoning which may leave both the 
patient and the public unprotected, should the moral symptoms of 
insanity obtain no recognition from the law until intellectual perver- 
sion has been recognized. 

I have assumed that the patient may not with safety to society be 
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considered legally irresponsible as mad while the moral stage, or 
what shall appear to be the moral stage, of the disease is alone per- 


ceptible in his motives and actions But can the law give him no 
protection until then ? He may destroy the comlorts of his family 
and ruin their fortunes and his ow may have become a bad 
lather, a savage husband, a profligate and licentious member of soci- 
ety, and a total change of chat r may have occurred with these 
symptoms ; but no talse perceptions, no amount of dehrium or inco- 
hereney may have given evidence that is mad, on the principles 
on which | am supposing that state 1 made good in the strict 
meaning of the term here is ad ty which must not be over- 
looked in connexion with the abo distinctions In a word, | wish 
to establish the point, that a diflerent practical criterion must be 


sought for as to What insanity t ius, where the case in question is 
one in which the agent is claiming protection against the conse- 
quences of a erime, on the gvround that he 1s irresponsible,—and 
where he and his family are elan 
surveillance for vm, on the ground that he is unfit to manage his 


ng protection for themselves and 


person and property We cannot wait to clear up the question 


whether the definition of insanity ich as it ought to be, has been 
acces mplished in the supp 1 cas »as to enable us to coerce it by 
a certificate of unsoun : of m before it has reached a Cenet 
denouement, o1 chan is Fuerbach brings torward in his work 
on jurisprudence, in w h tl ves of a whole family were saved 


by their concurring to put to death a homicidal father The law 
will not permit t lea of insanity in the agent to pl ad his excuse 
when it knows that he is perfectly aware of the murderous tendency 
of his actions, and | runable to resist them is only m the same 
predicament with every recoguized asmrant to the gallows. On the 
other hand, while it refuses to him the protection of a madhouse 
against the consequences of his criminal acts, it will feel—certainly 
it ought to lee! averse to denv him the pre ventive protection of u 
madhouse, when his fnends claim it for him, both for his sake and 


their own, before a guilty outbreak has occurred 


I have observed that the judges he land are willing to accept 
the definition of insanity wl h | as appropriate, when the 
plea 1s to confer irrespons ty und they are nght; but they wall 
cease to hx wht at they ¢ taw e privileges of insanity at a 
less advat i stage of it when : i may be the results of restraint 
Cor 

Chere is t in whr { bility of language to make 
good than m tl expresses 
the tendencies of t] ruics tol “ rather than the exact oc- 
casions for their application vhen irrespousibility in erm 
nal cases has to be conferred on th wal delinquent with due pro- 


tection to the interests of the public, the definition of insanity in the 


i 
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completest form must be predicated of him; where all that is re- 
quired of the law amounts to the protection of the possible delin- 
quent’s person and family, it will appear quite sufficient that a case 
should be made out of inability to control such conduct as may rea- 
sonably be expected to culminate in iusanity. It must be admitted that 


the variety of terms assigued im the medical certificates for the use of 
witnesses In designating mental lesion facilitates this operation. 
Thus both social and individual interests require that the moral 
phenomena of insanity should be permitted to justify coercion and 
surveillance when the moral symptoms of insanity alone are present ; 
and such are the considerations by which it appears to me that the 
doctrine of moral insanity should be estimated by the law. In this 
point of view, it is the early period of yet imperfect insanity ; and 
thus viewed, it is not one head of a division of which insanity is the 
genus, as Pinel considers it, but a state almost always recognizable 
in the early condition of those who eventually become iusane— 
though not always proceeding into that development, or obtaining the 
genuine characteristics of the formed disease; viz., the intellectual 
lesion. The question whether a phrase of this moral perversion jus 
tities us in leaving it under the cognate condition called eccentricity, 
r contains, though dimly perceived, those elements of deficient self 
control which we may deem, vot indeed exculpatory of criminal acts, 
but justificatory of our protecting the patient against himseli—this 
question is full of difficulty. To an experienced psychologist there 
may be strong grounds in a given case, and that in very early life, 
for suspecting that a false perception underlies what he would wil- 
lingly call eccentricity. How may such phenomena be distinguished 
from eccentricity, so that the interference of the law may not become 
in unjustifiable imterference with liberty, or an unnecessary stigma 
future life? The amount of self-control possessed by the patient 
ist be taken into the account in reference to the probability that 
any such morbid perception should gain the mastery over him. It 
will often be an important indicant that such morbid impressions un- 
» his eccentricity, if he is noticed to make motiveless but volun- 
tary gesticulations ; if talking to himself he is observed to be occa- 
sionally talking to some one else, some imaginary personage ; appa- 
itly motiveless conduct is always suspicious. An unreasonable 
y that he is watched and noticed is the rudiment often of a deep- 
ted conviction that there is a conspiracy against him—one of the 
st frequent maniacal fancies when the intellectual development of 
lisease has been reached. Meanwhile, the class which | am de- 
‘ribing is not less under these singular influences, because they can 
umes play with them or use them with a cunning purpose. It 
udeed dithicult to find one’s way through the intricacies of the 
erted phenomena acting on the more normal. The late Dr. 
arburton and I were requested by our friend, the late Dr. Monro, 


f 
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with his usual solicitude on behalf of his patients, to help him to- 
wards solving a doubt which he entertained respecting the eristing 
state of one of his patients Che man had labored more than once 
under unquestionably insane syinptoms But we ascertained that he 
was well aware of Ins state, as well as the opimion entertaimed by 
the world in regard to such symptoms; and being a profligate and 
unprincipicd feliow, knew how to encourage their evolution, when 
they were called for, by some imfamous gratification or indecent de- 
zarrerie, as he much preferred an establishment to a prison, which, 
asa perfectly sane man, he would have frequently incurred. He 
had divested himself of his abnormal symptoms to a remarkable de- 
gree when we saw him, and Dr. Munro had been urgently called on 
to let him out by his unfortunate wile, because on his eventual en- 
largement, if not then permitted, he would, she said, terribly revenge 
himself on her 

Doubtless, these symptoms, wavering between eccentricity and in- 
sanity but combined with vicious propensities, are olten received into 


an asylum when a prison Would be more appropriate l was told 
lately by Mr. Pownall, Chairman, I think, of the Brentford Quarter 
Sessions, the following anecdote 1 specting Oxiord, who afterwards 
attempted the Q wen stil Sometime betore that act he was brought 


betore Mr. Pownall and another magistrate, on account of some very 


ecceutric cruelty shown towards some fowls: and for this offence let 


off with a reprunand. Seemg Mr. Pownall sometime afterwards, 
when in the penal wards of Bedlam—*“ Had you said Oxford to 
that gentleman—‘ had you punished me when | was brought before 
you for that former ofience, | should not now have been here.” 

Iu this point of view, the ease of the Hon. Mr. Tuchet was prob- 
ably a sad instance ol nusmanageipent, Doth legal and educational 
Mr Tuchet Wanhtonly shot Lhe aarker in shooting gallery Betore 
this event, while this young gentlemen was on the town in a state 
ol progressively tnicreasing scontent and if the eye of science 


had been brought to bear upon him, the observer might have possibly 


seen good reason for calculating upon his exhausting his powers of 


seli-control so far as to acquire good grounds for clannamg the protec- 
tion of the law, before he had rendered his claim to that protection 
questi nable or inappropriate by an act which, at that stage of ab- 
normal conduct, assumed ali the trightful character of murder. It 
is ditheult, without more knowledge than we possess ol the antece- 
dents of this gentleman, to substantiate completely our hypothesis, 
but it may be plausibly suggested that he was protected by the de 
eision Of a court of justice punishment for a great crime on the 
plea of iusanity, instead of bemg prevented from committing that or 
similar crimes by carly surveillance and detention. Meanwhile, the 


punishment which he thus eseaped was /egad/y deserved, as he un- 
questionably well knew the murderous nature of the act which he 
committed at the moment of commission 


| 
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We are liable to the imputation of throwing out an intricate and 
entangled view of a subject, of which, however, the importance must 
be admitted. It must be remembered that no chart at present exists 
to guide us through the contra-indicants which embarrass us in our 
attempts to reconcile punishment with justice, where some amount of 
unsoundness of mind is adimitted to exist—and coercion with the lib- 
erty of the subject, where the power of thought, though weakened, 
18 not abolished. Whatever is the value of the distinctions which I 
am endeavoring to lay down, it is a painiul reflection that the apply- 
ing them in practice ts left to so imperfect a method as the trial by 
ury. Surely, this is a task which better befits the judges of the land, 
* If in the above remarks | have maintained the opinion that insan- 
ity is incomplete as a ground of protection to delinquents, so long as 
its symptoms are ethical alone, and not intellectual also, I have not 
the less considered that it often requires to be made the subject of co- 
ercion and surveillance long before any unequivocal evidence of dis- 
eased intellect exists. This view opens out a large vista of duties 
belonging to the psychologist who presides over an asylum, both as 

leciding when he may justly consider that its restraints, skillally 
nanaged, will be applicable to a given case, and as to modifying the 
nature of those restraints and the modes of pleasure, comlort, and 

‘ouragement which the patient can bear, so that such patients may 

tempted to take reluge in an asylum rather than be taken to it. 

this way, and tulfilling these conditions, the proprietor of an es- 
tablishment may well lay claim to a very high position among the 
practical philosophers of a country. The habits of mind which he 

s forms may not only cure a morbid state, but develop unrecog- 

ed mental powers. 


Nearly allied with these views, | may mention a very important 


we which is wanting in the entire education of this country. 
tainly, as applied to the higher classes, it assumes as its object 
- regulation of character coutemplated only in its normal state. 
‘amary vices ol the young obtain correction ; but of the ez- 
nary and eccentric or abnormal elements of defective char- 

rs, the school or college is kept ostentatiously clear. That is to 
persons laboring under them are not treated, but expelled ; 

yet such persons, not deserving to be called mad, form a large 
eut ol society. I will illustrate these remarks by a few Cases, 
the treatment they have appeared to suggest. I was consulted, 
years ago, respecting a boy who, as he emerged out of child- 
showed a strong tendency to low company, unreasonable likes 
sukes, to what may be called general recklessness of character, 
ficient sympathy with others. At the age of about thirteen 
nt to Rugby, and in a short time expelled from it, not 

y or depreciatingly, but as a case out of their department of 
aon. But what was to happen next’ It had clearly become 


/ 
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an case for the discriminating m rement of a private tutor But 
the private tutor, a « ryinan of was equally worsted. A 
| i { as ely to gratify the 


respectal e fart r wis xt 


bov's taste for lower company t! ppertained to his social position, 
in the most creditable, or least table, way But this was 
turned by him to a bad a \ ness and low com- 


ettit { ted by his ther, I told 


pany were closcly be 
her that the 1 ( pi I mbers a larger 
knowlecdee of 1 human reh, the tarmhouse, or 
the pul c sel i, and 1 t was Wanted to him who 
should pretend to manage her ind | promised to look out for 
some young member of our profession, W would undertake to travel 
with her son The | was a rt and it answered: that 1s to 
say, a downward progress was ar l, and the subject of it was 
raised to a much Ineher tech of moral worth and steadiness of char- 
acter, in which | ! . retnained But a gentlernan-like tone 
of mind has never | 1! ed by 

In another case of t sammie | ! stances permitted me to 
ack pt a much bolder plan about seventeen, 
who had by that ti lel teal t ev vy svstern of education 
and had a fair char { bring ul { to prison or the gallows, 
unless certain tet ti de nd to violence in his charac- 
ter either became suf tly y to render him irresponsible as 
an undoubted maniac, or ¢ df rrested or placed within his con- 
trol. This was in the vear 1831 \ very excellent establishment 
in my neighbor ! which | behev e might obtam this want- 
ing education, as Ww ositive restraint Which some recent 
outbreaks ippeare 1 te til ou | 1 ol nsoundness, gave me 
the means of sul tit ‘ firs passionless sur- 
veilance which or in ‘e conducted in some meas- 
ure on the principle of an vium, can atiord The proprietor of it 


was well known to nm is a gentleman of excellent judgment and 


an amiable character 
I took him to this establishment, in 1831, accompanied by his 


father and another relative, showed him at once into his apartment, 


and briefly told him why he was placed there, and how inflexible 


he would t 1 his restramt until | ! iid have gained habits of self- 


coutro! At the same ft | ported t to him the beautiful and 
wide gt z of the establishment id the many enjoyments which 
he migl i ind by conlort ess Tins I stated to him in 
the presence of his two relatis whom | then at once removed from 
the room Wi lL suaw him at ta nour allerwards, the nearest 
approach that he ma r regret, Was the expression, that 
“ he never was iu such a lurch as thos belore 


lortnight he conducted himself extremely well He 


For about a 
i, kicked his attendant, and struck bim 


then lost his self-command 


Summary 


with a bottle of medicine. On this I went over to see him. He 
vindicated himself with his usual ingenuity, but looked grave and 
somewhat frightened when I told him that, if he repeated this of- 
fence, he would be placed under mee ianical restraint ; not, indeed, 
as a punishment, bat as a means of supplying his deficiency in self: 
coutrol. He expresses no kindly or regretiul feeling towards his rel- 
tives, but confesses the fitness of his treatment and confinement. 
lt appears to me that he is (ranquellized by his utter mability to 

ist. From this time, during his stay at the establishment, which 

ontinued for fourteen mouths, no further outbreak against author- 
ity took place. He ceased to be violeut, because the indulgence of 

ence would inply risk of inconveniencé to himself, without the 

ufort which he had formerly derived trom it, in exciting the anger 
of his friends and giving them pain. His attempts at sophistry were 
thrown away upon us; his complaints of the hardship involved in 
the nature of the restraints imposed upon him, namely, the limita- 
tion to the grounds of an establishment, regular hours, and the con- 
stant presence of an attendant, were met by a calm atlirmation that 
he had himself admitted the necessity of some control, and that he 
had surmounted every other form of it | encouraged correspond- 
ence with myself; but when any one of his letters was insolent and 


way ward, | declined ace pling Lie uutil some line should 
have elapsed. He read much, for we supphed him with books ; and 


| sometimes engaged him in literary conversation. Two or three 
times 1 obtained from him a tolerably well-construed Latin lesson. 
This, however, was to him a school of moral rather than totellectuad 
advancement. A sustained attempt at tuition would have supplied, 
under present circumstances, too mauy opportunities of irritation be- 
tween the teacher and the scholar. The ‘femper requisite for the 
ption of knowledge aud the cultivation of the mtellect was detng 
med, and could not safely have been assumed. The same con- 
leration induced me to postpone to him the motives and sanctions 
of religion. It gradually became observable, both to myself and the 
proprietor of the asylum, that he was becomimg comparatively hap- 
py He entered freely, and with little acrimony, into conversation 
with us. His complaints of the injustice of his detention became 
rmal, and assumed the character of lodging a protest rather than 
iking a remonstranee. Sometimes he very ingenuously admitted 
freedom from unhappivess which he experienced in his present 
and compared it favorably with that in which he had previ- 
isly lived, always wretched lumsell, but occasionally enjoying the 
miserable comfort of making others yet more wretched. In the 
uurse of several of ry iuterviews, | observed the valuable influence 
xercised upon him by the fear of becoming irregular in mind through 
the indulgence of intemperate violence. The establishment itself had 
ipplied him with a few cases in point. One young man, who had 
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struck his father, and trom that time was a wretched maniac, drew 
his attention 

He generally dined alon occasionally, and by invitation, with 
Mr. N-—— s family He associated with some of the patients 
He never made any attempt to escape trom the place - in fact he 
felt himself mastered, and submitted 

After he had been about a year in this place he exhibited a trait 


of character which gave us pleasure We found that he had given 
ten shillings to an attendant, by whorn we had reason to believe that 
he had not been respectiuliy treated 

But the increasing quietness with which he adverted to, and _ re- 
monstrated against his “detention, most tended to assure us that we 


might soon bring it to a close 
The time indeed was now arriving at which it seemed reasonable 


to bring to a conclusion a method of treatment, which nothing could 


have justified in the case to which it was pplred except the extreme 


importance of the principle which it embodied, and the difliculty of 
finding any other means of carrving tha principle into effect To- 


wards the end of the fourteenth month of his stay | obtained for my 


young friend, as a private tutor, a gentleman in whose family he 


should reside on vaving the establishment with three or four other 


private pupils and | determined he should be removed thither by 
one of those relatives who had conveyed him to the establishment 
At the private tutor’s my young friend was considered gentleman-like 
and companionable ; uf opposed and thwarted, showed no syinptoms 


of his ancient violence ; waywardness was discoverable oceasionally, 


but was no longer a property which detied self-control On leaving 
his tutors at the end of about a year, in order to commence protes- 
sional studies, he dined and slept at my house, and conducted him- 
self in a cordial and agreeable manner 


In order that the successful issue of this case, verified as it has 
been by my subsequent inquires, may not place the system undet 
false colors, | may observe that | do not think it could have been 
carried out in this form but for certain points of character existing 
in the patient which adapted him to the treatment applied With- 


out possessing active courage, he |! id much hirmness and power! ol 


enduranes and although his scanty moral principle had not given 
hin habits of veracity, yet he possessed in a high degree the tenden- 
cy to think aloud he was naturally trank Indeed the openness 
with which he would let out those thoughts, which it was most his 


interest to Keep secret in his ev days, was in constant contrast with 
the pert ct untairness and disingenuousness of his arguments in sup- 
port of them or in vindication of his conduct Now, the firmness 


of his character enabled hin to endure what wonld have shocked 


weak minds—the name of a madhous while his frankness made it 
impossible for him to conceal his thoug 


its and feelings, and thus en 


i; 
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and trismus, card :. rheurmatism, and in some mental diseases. Of 


1000 ca im W r wa red | 


Dr. Fronmiuller, 
55? w gz patients were of varwus 
a li f I phe pri il diseases of the 
patients w flan irgical diseases, rheuma- 
tism, cise { 1 ners nd dropsy The greater 
part of | ‘ by 1 us extract prepared by 
Merk in Darmstadt t ot! WN { | by the extract prepared 
by the late Dr. . b B i L It is to be observed that all 
the Dservatior wer on i WI ch there had been no 
sleep for sey in W continuance of sleepless- 


n t { tic was employed 


of yin 2] 
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IncreEasep Asytum AccomMMODATI FO Insane IN 
raAnp.—The new asylum for the united counties of Bedfordshire, 
Herts, and Hants, built for 500 patients, at estimated cost of 
£65,000, is nearly complete. At : Chester Asylum additional 
accommodation has been provided in a manner which appears to 
have given the commiussione! or} : slaction i ly, by two 
new wings, copied from the 1 ilding rently ‘ted at the 
Devon Asylum. These new wings, th accommodation for 217 


patients, have cost only £74,490 OS. 4 rab {36 a head. Mr. 
Brushfield, the superintendent of the asylum, has furnished the com- 
missioners with six lithograph plans of these new buildings, which, 
together with a concise description, the commissioners have published 
in their appendix. The new male building is quite detached, but 
the female touches the old a yiu D ne corner. We siucerely 
hope to see this plan, so strongly ree end y the commissioners, 
adopted wherever a moderat rree of asi extension becomes 
needtul. One of its advantage » take to be, that it will not read- 
ily be adapted to any unmoderate extensiot r instance, such a one 
1s that proposed by the Surre \ lagistrates tor GOU patients, at a cost 
{ £53,500 ; whereby the Surrey Asylum would be made to contain 
0 patients, and become in size le a rival to the gigantic 
inders at Hanwell and Colney | ‘he commissioners have, 
ippears at pre ent relu li to this scheme of the 
rey visitors, on the ground that the site is by no means too large 
less than half that num f ients; and as the Magistrates 
Surrey have refused to sanct he purchase of more land, it is 
be hoped that the scheme will prove abortive, and that the only 


isonable mode of providi the needful accommedation, by the 


erection of a new asylum another part of the county, will be 
ad pted. 

In Dorsetshire, sixty acres of la have been purchased at the rate 
ol 


£100 per acre, for the site of the new asylum ; plans for the asy- 


mi have been approved, and the work, we hear, has been com- 


iced. The new asylum for Northumberland was opened for the 
ption of patients in March, 1+ 


mmissioners, “ considering the rt tune the asylum had been 


ned, it presented a remarkable amout comfort and order 


9, and on the inspection ot the 


t is sitaated at Cottingwood, three quar ; of a mile trom Morpeth, 
and will accommodate 210 patients. There are some points in the 


description of the building worth noting ‘The external walls are 


{ t with a two inch void, to prevent nsinission of warmth 


and damp.’ ‘Pressed bricks are used, hich ¢ sutliciently 
smooth surfaces to the walls as to require ho phi to the inte- 
of the wards * The floors are all de * The window- 
shes of the day-rooms and associated dormitornes ou the ground 


or are of cast-iron, made to slide upon brass sheaves, leaving un- 


| 
| 
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glazed spaces of one pane in breadth when open The whole of 
the wards are war the v tilation is eflected 
by two foul an 

The O} the ived in « ecquenc ot 
engineering i ‘ i vat it was. how 
ever, opened 29 J when visited bv the 
comuissione eral i approbation, ana 


the remark that ‘ { 1 i@ part of the medi- 


cal superint { 
Plans for the « cement of 1 Birt iam Asylum are under 
consideration, but inct pol tl ers hus hitherto been 


withheld, on ac mit of 1 i iat attaches to the 
asylum, Which 1s very near to that thi gy tow aud therelore tag 
recor da pure i eh acres oO] 
additional land, w rol vn { ted \ i usiderable 
outlay The com, brist i for 4 patients, has 


Che com: 1 { it! iiterat us which 


have taken 1 | | bY Gescrib- 


ing the separation bet | tal himents, and 
the charitab! been established 
and hithert thy i at ¢ Cl Nottingham At 
(vioster. t! te} corres speaking 
the interest rity bers ol the 
estate j rt } A for £15,000 


with | irt ol wil tite gentleman s 
residence i il vil 1 ! nas a basis 
ol « peration t { nid every 
way suital commoda 


At Not f Sil r character has 


taken | having had 


to provi in ¢ With purchase ol 
filteen acres ol shed for £15,500 
The | ding app to be wari vel manner, by “ detach- 


ed chimney stac] ng uy rooms, forming 


blocks of al SX et by \ t | the centre with arch- 


1 opening ire grates placed 
MACK tii a Wiarth-alr 


tl \ in ifon siabd faced 
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MBER AND Dtstripution oF THE INSANE IN ScoTLanp.—We 
again to note a considerable increase in the number of pauper 
‘s. On Ist January 1555, they were returned to us as amount- 

on Ist January L590, to 4950; and on Ist January 


There was thus an increase of 243 in 1858, and of 
land on Ist January 1560, 


In public and district asylums there were 2632 patients, being an 
rease, since lst January 150 Of these patients, 1355 
were males, and 1277 fernales ; 773 were supported by private funds, 
and 1559 by parochial rates. At Ist January 1569, the numbers 
pported by private funds and parochial rates were respectively 509 


} 
ii 


and 1687 It thus appears, that during i-59 a decrease of 36 had 
taken place in the number of private patients, and an merease of 172 
n that of paupers. The number of patients in private asylums or 
vensed houses amounted to 852, being an increase of 31 in 1889. 
Of these patients, 349 were males and 503 lemales; 196 were sup- 
ported by private funds, and 656 by parochial rates On the first 
January 1559, the numbers supported by private funds and pa- 
rates were respectively 200 and 621 [t thus appears, that 


y 1859 a decrease of 4 had taken place in the number of pri- 


‘ patients, and an increase of 35 in that of paupers. The insane 

poor-houses arnounted to 566, beg an increase of 69 during the 
year. Of these patients, 349 were males, 517 females; all of whom, 
with the exception of 2 females, were maintained by their parishes. 
rhe pauper lunatics placed as single patients amounted to 1547, be- 
ing a decrease of 30 since the returns of the previous year. These 


) 


uts, comprising 525 male and 1019 females, were disposed of 


: following manner :—6S2 males and 790 females were living 


th relatives; 1534 mates and 220 females were placed with stran- 


) 


aud 12 males and 49 females were living alone. 
\s stated in former Reports, we have no reliable means of asoer- 
taining the number of private patients living singly; but in the 


irse of our investigations we became coguizant of the existence of 


1557, comprising 1041 males and 546 females. Although we had 


reason to think that these numbers were considerably within the re- 
we adopted them in our Second Report, and we continue them 
e estimates of this year, as we are without the means of deter- 


» changes which have occurred from the addition of new 


ie subtraction of old ones by recovery or death. 


$4 insane persons in Scotland, 25 


inds, and 522 by parochial rate On the Ist of January 


o were supported by pris 
the cori sp mdiog numbers were 2595 and 4980 The increase 


he numbers of the insane thus appears to be restricted to pauper 
iatics. Jt is found, however, in all the difierent classes of estab 
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asylums, and in 


< 


lishments ; in public a 
lunatic wards of poorhouses. On th ther hand. the number of 
private patients has 


measure due to the transter of a nut { th insane from 
the class of private patients t hat of | art / | 
the Edin. Med. Journ June, 126) 


INSANITY IN MASSACHUSETT In Massachusetts, there were, in 
the year 1504, two thousand six hu 1 thirty-tv Insane per 
Unquest: nably thev are n b 
present time But allowing that t been n crease nol 
decrease of imsanity, within ve yea \ have { - lunatics at 
the present time, living in or belons gto this Stat i were at 
the end of the last 1 ported year = thirteen hundred aud sixty 
one (1,561 patients in the five itic hospitals and these 
were supported that r, in 1 ai e coat of S245 
257: adding the estimated cost of 1 1.271 lunatics who are at 


thei homes im | us prison /ayear for each, the 


whole cost of maintaining insanity tl et year, Was 3372,597 [his 
sul was paid by the State, the tow 1 i nH ol the patients 
and came out of the general public private capital and income 


of the Commonwealth his is the ex] ture of last year; it was 


about the same in the year belore, and 1 veral or many years pre- 
vious, and there is no! t will not be the same 
next year, and in years bey ty minis Right 
hundred and seventy-on i ‘eived 1 t! lunatic heos- 


pitals during the last year ven nds ind fifty-one in the year 
previous ; seven hundred ai Sixty ven im tl year before that 
A few of these came from other stat the M’ Lean Asylum; a 
few were transferred from one hospital to another, and were cons 
quently counted twice, and some others were doubtless old hospital 
residents, that had been out for a i and returned Making all 
these allowances, it ile to assum it there were seven hundred 
new patients a im 


number of new 


of the years previous ; and | ss t ind ex} ires of our 


people change it will be } i if ahd next nl an years 


beyond. Seven hundred of rm | women.in the: onsible and 
seil-sustaining age, are taken ! | re ol acti uselUulness, 


and cause so much loss of I \ \ Lo The i sand the 
State, and so much a tion to 1 ind privat len in they 
support, and the extraordinary care and wa { ‘ | for thern 


This is a matter of terrible interest to th | ue and the govern- 


+3 


‘ 
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to see whether it need be perpetually renewed. It is worthy 
ofoundest consideration of the legislature to inquire, whether 
he sympathies and the comforts of home, upon 


he general treasury, this mill-stone hanging on 
‘may not be lessened, and a better inher- 
|, as well as of body trans- 


Ith of mind 
ial of Boston Sanitary Association. 


—The alleged increase of insanity through- 
zed Europe receives daily fresh ulustrations in Various quar- 
ve stated at ditlerent times to what extent the public 
°E otland, of Australia and 
, testify to the growing frequency of mental disease ; and 
new proof in the statements of the leading journal, from 
appears that ‘land, also, the increase in insanity is 
much attention n Belfast, last week, a deputation from 
vernors of the District Insane Asylum waited on the grand 
resent a statement on the subject, and represent the urgent 
mmodation for the insane The deputation con- 
Bishe p of the dioeese, the Right Reverend Dr. 
he Reman Catholic Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, the 
Edgar, and Dr. Stewart, medical superintendent of the 
The Lord Bishop said that though they had an asylum 
t 2.000, there was still a want of increased accommo- 
and, in his opinion, the ditheulty would be met by building 
liary asylum on the same ground, and under the same efh- 
supermtendence. The Rev Edgar read an interesting 
uton the subject, and t! be Tiekt Rev. Dr. Denvir spoke on the 
ig increase” of insanity in that district In the Belfast 
i place where they cannot’be cured or cared for 
i34 insane persons. There are nine msane persons in 
and seventeen in the County Down Jail. The Rev. 
been thirty years governor of the 
» the “ great increase” of the mala- 
im, and there are nearly the 
the two counties of Down 
accommodated in work-houses, or 
ut there are numerous cases 
idmitted as paupers, and yet their 
; them im privé ite asylums. These are 
ir respective homes, without proper care, and 

d to cruel treatment = London Lancet. 
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